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ya As grades go in trays, Bolta is magna cum laude . . . for Bolta trays 


/ 
is 


pass with high marks in every test they take! Bolta trays give you maximum 
surface durability . . . they're rugged for hard wear, won't split 
. impervious to cigarette burns and food acids . . . lightweight, noiseless, 
easy to handle . . . and smooth-finished, so they're easy to clean. Bolta offers 
a full line of quality trays — standard plastic trays, hard rubber trays and 
trays in many handsome patterns and colors. For school trays and 
other food service equipment. . . for your best values no matter what your 
budget, specify Bolta — America’s leading source of trays. 


VHIG GENERAL TIRE A RUBBER COMPANY 


BOLTA PRODUCTS Division 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Specify Boltaflex for booths and furniture, Bolta Wall for interiors 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE 


NATION'S 
MIES VAN DER ROHE, architect a 
FRIEDMAN, ALSCHULER & SINCERE, 
associated architects 
WILLIAM GOODMAN, mechanical engineer 
HERBERT 8S. GREENWALD, general contractor 
ECONOMY PLUMBING & HEATING CO., 
plumbing contractor 
AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION, AMERICAN 
RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP., 
plumbing wholesaler 


FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


ovrpensveces 
¢ Facing Chicago’s north shoreline parkway 
and the lake beyond. two new groups 

of luxurious skyscraper apartments will 
soon be completed. Pictured at top left is 
900 ESPLANADE and below it 

is COMMONWEALTH PROMENADE. 


NEW GLAMOUR ON CHICAGO'S GOLD COAST 


e On the two largest unoccupied building sites on 


Chicago’s “Gold Coast,” overlooking Lake Michigan, 
a $25-million, 6-building apartment enterprise is rap- 
idly nearing completion. These 28 and 29 story tow- 
ers will be the tallest flat-slab reinforced concrete 
structures in the U.S. and possibly the world. Pre- 
fabricated skin frames of aluminum, each a story 
high, will hold crystal walls of gray tinted, heat re- 
tarding plate glass. All of the 1238 apartments (6108 


SZ oaw Slush VALVES 


rooms) will be summer and winter air-conditioned 
and equipped with individual room controls. All will 
feature maximum soundproofing for quiet privacy. All 
will be served by high speed, electronically teamed 
elevators and all corridors will be pressurized. In a 
project of such fabulous designing nothing less than 
the best would suffice, hence all towers are to be 
equipped throughout with sLoan Quiet Flush VALVES 


and SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEADS. 


yi | 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY / 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS——— a S 


Another achievement in efficiency, 


endurance and econ- 


omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 


automatically self-cleaning each time it is used 
No dripping. Architects specify, 


ging. 
and Master Plumbers recommend the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


! No clog- 
and Wholesalers 
Act-O-Matic—the 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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at Medical Center, Temple University 


STRAIGHT-LINE EFFICIENCY 
in FOOD PREPARATION 


STRAIGHT-LINE WORK FLOW 


Materials are delivered along a wide 
corridor to the bank of storage areas 
and walk-in refrigerators. To facili- 
tate inspection and control, dieticians’ 
offices open at end of this corridor, and 
adjoin the special-diet alcove. From 
storage, food moves straight to the line 
of preparation areas, then straight to 
the bank of cooking facilities, then to =f 
the line of counters where it is assem- ae a ee | ee CONTROL 
bled in Blickman bulk food conveyors IVING 





for final distribution. 


When the new building at Temple University Medical 
Center in Philadelphia was first planned, Blickman 
worked with the architects and dietary director to de- 
velop a “straight-line” kitchen layout featuring wide 
corridors, plentiful work surfaces, easy sanitation, full 
integration of facilities. The new kitchen prepares food 
for distribution in Blickman bulk food conveyors, to de- 
centralized floor pantries in old and new buildings—and 
to the new staff cafeteria and public coffee shop, both 
Blickman-Built. 


This is another recent example of Blickman design, 
fabrication, and installation of advanced systems for 
Sad of Production line, where food is picked up for hospital food service. For further information, write: S. 


delivery throughout the hospital. Beyond is the bank of Blickman, Inc., 2809 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 
cooking facilities—ranges and roast ovens at left, kettles 


at right. 
Administrator: Dr. Howard W. Baker; Architects: James A. 


Nolen, Jr., Philadelphia, and Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; Gen- 
eral Contractor: John McShain, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Look For This Symbol! of Quality Blume 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS: Dr. Donald C. Stone, formerly pres 
ident of Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., discusses out of a 
long professional background the necessity for some modification 
in our attitudes on management if colleges and universities are to 
operate effectively (p. 27). Dr. Stone recently became head of the 
new Graduate School of Public and International Affairs at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Ann DeSandis describes on page 30 the 
original and successful student recruitment folder developed by 
Bard College, titled “Where Do We Go From Here?” Dr. T. B. 
Woodmore, bursar of Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees 
boro, has been concerned for years with what happens to faculties 
when trustees become interested in building programs (p. 32). 
Frederick Eckford, manager of purchases at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, has been intrigued with the possibility of reducing 
operating costs in certain areas of food service operation through 
the use of vending machines. On page 57 he outlines factors to be’ 
considered when deciding on a vending machine installation. 
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Intellectual Climate 

Question: What are the problems an 
institution faces in defining to an architect 
its intellectual climate and purposes?— 
J.D., N.Y. 

ANSWER: Every institution of learn- 
ing differs somewhat from all others. 
One may excel in undergraduate train- 
ing, another in graduate training, and 
a third may have a balanced program. 
Even one department may excel all 
others. There may be historical influ- 
ence. In each case the trend prob- 
ably is the result of the influence of 
one individual or group that has pro- 
vided that particular guidance or in- 
spiration. While the parties providing 
this guidance will not survive forever, 
the seed is planted and it often influ- 
ences the growth and development of 
an institution for all time. 

Thus, the intellectual climate of the 
institution may differ from the ideals 
and purposes set up by the founding 
fathers or by the governing board. 

If the institution embarks upon an 
expansion program and wishes to 
maintain its traditions, it must employ 
an architect and instill him with its 
atmosphere and purposes. It must 
face, first, the necessity of providing 
a responsible body or group, well ac- 
quainted with the seat of learning and 
the major characteristics that, together, 
make it unique. 

Such a body should have worked 
together long enough to have come to 
agreement on what the school repre- 
sents in the educational picture, what 
its purposes are, what the expectations, 
in a realistic picture, amount to for 
reaching stated goals and extending 
to mewer ones. The architect should 
meet with this group. 

Agreed on some of these basics, 
the group may help, the newly affil- 
iated architect to acquire or absorb 
the “feel” of the college or university 
and, thus solidly equipped, to make 
his most fitting contributions. With- 
out agreement, the body, presenting 
diverse views, may serve to confuse 
the architect, may leave him to find 
his own way, and ultimately to pre- 
sent plans out of character and out of 
step with the campus. 

All institutions of learning, in their 
physical plant picture, will reflect, in 
part, but only in part, the major 
philosophies on which the school is 
founded and functions. Finances some- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


times greatly limit this reflection. 
Conceivably, an old school, steeped in 
a tradition of plain living and high 
thinking, might “make do” with old 
buildings and old equipment yet offer 
the highest quality education in terms 
of the instructional staff. But there is 
greater likelihood that outmoded por- 
tions of the physical plant are endured 
because funds for their replacement 
are not forthcoming, or because haloed 
tradition gives up its relics only grudg- 
ingly. 

This matter of tradition is major to 
the understanding of the newly ar- 
rived architect—is something he must 
come to feel and respect if the insti- 
tution engaging him has attained an 
honorable and illustrious history which 
it expects to preserve. Whatever he 
designs today, if filled with good taste, 
will endure and enter into the tradi- 
tions of tomorrow.—A. F. GALLISTEL, 
director of physical plant planning, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Health Insurance 

Question: Should a college make available 
to students a medical reimbursement and 
accident policy? Should it be optional or 
compulsory?—M.J., Tex. 

ANSWER: Yes, it should be seriously 
considered. 

Among group insurance plans cov- 
ering heads of families, some plans 
have now extended the coverage of 
dependent children beyond the former 
maximum age of 19 to age 23 while 
attending college. 

However, many group plans do not 
cover dependent children beyond age 
19. Therefore, it would appear highly 
desirable for colleges to make health 
and accident coverage available to stu- 
dents on a group basis. To keep costs 
at a minimum, and to make sure that 
all students who really need the insur- 
ance will have the coverage, it would 
appear highly desirable to make it 
mandatory. This would mean that the 
type of coverage would have to be 
limited at first to keep costs within 
the reach of all. However, with a 
larger group, a good experience rating 
would undoubtedly make it possible to 
increase coverage over a period of 
time without substantially increasing 
the cost—J. N. EWART, director of 
nonacademic personnel, California In- 
stitute of Technology. 
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COMBINATION SCRUBBER VAC! 


) m Z 


Today, even buildings with but 2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space can reap the labor-saving, cost-reducing benefits of 
combination-machine-scrubbing. Here's a Combination 
Scrubber-Vac, Finnell’s 418P at left, that’s specially designed 
for such buildings. This electric unit, with its 18-inch brush 
spread, cleans floors in approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch machine and separate vac. 











The 418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and picks up (damp- 
dries the floor)—all in one operation! Maintenance men like 
the convenience of working with this single unit...the thor- 
oughness with which it cleans...and the features that make 
the machine simple to operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a 
positive clutch. There are no switches to set for fast or slow — 
slight pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 
desired rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. Compactly 
built, the 418P also serves advantageously in larger buildings 
for the care of floors in narrow aisles and congested areas, and 
is available on lease or purchase plan. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and intermediate 

operations, and in gasoline or propane powered as well as electric 

models. From this complete line, you can choose the size and model 

that’s exactly right for your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). 

It's also good to know that a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engineer is 

nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use of 

Also can be used eee the machine and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, con- 
for dry work — steel- sultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 
wooling, et cetera (Powder Dispenser Finnell System, Inc., 4409 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 

is an accessory) in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. # yan 


: . PRINCIPAL 
Oncginators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines ; ; fabal i; 
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THESE AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS CAN 
HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 

Mayer Elec. Sup. Co 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco 
California Elec. Sup. Co 
COLORADO 

Denver: Central Elec. Sup 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: 8B. M. Tower 
Hartford 

Beacon Light & Sup. Co 
New Haven 

Grand Light & Sup. Co 
New London 

United Elec. Sup. Co 
Stamford: Marie Co 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Maurice Elec. Sup. Co 
National Elec. Wholesalers 
0. R. Evans & Bros 
FLORIDA 

Miami 

Farrey’s Whsle. Hdwe. Co 
GEORGIA 

itlanta: Atianta Ltg. Fix. 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Efengee Elec. Sup. Co 
Englewood Elec. Sup 
Hawkins Electric 

Hyland Elec. Sup. Co 
Wholesale Elec. Sup 
Elgin: Fox Elec. Sup 
Rockford 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
Springfield 

Springfield Elec. Sup 
INDIANA 

Ft. Wayne 
Mossman-Yarnelle Co 
Gary 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
So. Bend 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
IOWA 

Des Moines 

Weston Lighting Co 
KANSAS 

Kansas City 

W. T. Foley Elec. Co 
KENTUCKY 

Paducah: Ohio Valley Sup 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 

Electrical Wholesalers 
New Orleans 

interstate Elec. Co 
MAINE 

Bangor: Standard Elec. Co 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Atlantic Illuminating Co 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 

Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co 
Henry L. Wolfers In 
Fitchburg 

Service Elec. Sup. Co 
Pittsfield: Carr Supply 
Springheld 

Eastern Elec. Sup 
Worcester 

Atlantic Elec. Sup 
Benjamin Elec. Sup 
MICHIGAN 

Detrouw 

Madison Elec. Co 
Michigan Chandelier Co 
Flint: Royalite C« 
Grand Rapids 

Purchase Elec. Sup. Co 
Saginaw: Standard Elec 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Northern Elec. Sup 
Minneapolis 
Charles A. Anderson & Co 
Northiand Elec. Sup. Co 
St. Paul: Lax Elec. Co 
MISSOURI 

St. Lowis: M. K. Clark 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

Electric Fix. & Sup. Co 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth 

Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co 
NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 

Franklin Elec. Sup. Co 
Camden 

Camden Elec. Fix. Co 
NEW YORK 

Albany 

Havens Elec. Co. Inc 
Binghamton 

Freije Elec. Sup. Co 
Buffalo 

Buffalo incan. Light Co. Inc. 
Niagara Falls 

Hysen Sup. Co 
Poughkeepsie: 

Electra Sup. Co. 
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Rochester 

Rowe Electric Sup. Co 

Syracuse: Superior Elec. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

independent Elec. Sup. 

Durbam: Noland Co 

Greensboro 

Elec. Sup. & Equip. Co. 

Kinston: Kinston Elec. 

Winston-Salem: 

Noland Co 

OHIO 

Akron 

The Sacks Elec. Sup. Co 

Canton: The Electric Sales 

Cincinnati; B.& B. Elec 

Cleveland: H. Leff Electric 

Columbus 

Elgee Elec. Co 

The Loeb Elec. Co 

Dayton: Martin Elec. Co. 

Toledo: Gross Elec. 

Youngstown 

Mart Industries 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa: Lawson Elec. Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
illentown 

Coleman Elec. Co 

Erie: Kraus Elec. Co. 

Harrisburg 

Fluorescent Sup. Co. 

Hazleton: 

Power Elec. Co. Inc. 

New Castle 

Midwestern Elec. Co. 

Philadelphia 

Ace Lighting Fix. Co 

Gold Seal Elec. Sup. Co. 

Syivan Elec. Fix. Co. 

Pittsburgh 

Allied Elec. Sup. Co 

Argo-Lite Studios 

Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co. 

Wally Elec. Sup. Co 

Reading: ColemanElec.Co. 

Scranton: Lewis & Reif 

W ilkes-Barre 

Anthracite Elec. Sup. Co. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

Major Elec. Sup. Co. 

Providence 

Leavitt Colson Co 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
inderson 

Sullivan Hdwe. Co. 

Columbia 

Capito! Elec. Sup. Co. 

Noland Co 

Greenville 

Sullivan Hdwe. Co. 
TENNESSEE 

Jobuson City: Noland Co 

Nashville 

Nashville Elec. Sup. Co 
EX, 


Rogers Elec. Sup. 
Ft. Worth 
Anderson Fixture Co. 
Houston 
Marlin Associates 
San Antonio 
Southern Equip. Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington-Rosslyn: 
Noland Co 
Lynchburg 
Mid State Elec. Sup. Inc. 
Norfolk: Noland Co 
Roanoke: Noland Co 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Goldfarb Elec. Sup. Co. 
Virginian Electric inc. 
Huntington 
West Virginia Elec. Co. 
W beeling: The Front Co. 
WISCONSIN 
1ppleton 
Moe Bros. Northern Co. 
Eau Claire 
W. H. Hobbs Sup. Co. 
Milwaukee 
Lappin Elec. Co 
Standard Elec. Sup. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Seattie Lighting Fix. Co. 
ALASKA—Anchorage: 
Northern Supply Co. 
CANADA 
Montreal 
The Gray Elec. Co 
Toronto 
Revere Elec. Dist 
McDonald & Wilson Co. 
Toronto Elec. Sup. Co 
HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Hawaiian Light. & Sup. Co. 
PUERTO RICO 
Santurce 
Antillas Elec. Corp. 


for the critical lighting professional 


by LIGHTOLIER 


This precision-engineered modern 
module is Lightolier’s newest solution to 
the problem of efficient, evenly 
diffused lighting for public and 
commercial interiors. It is designed for 
swift installation in the modular 
pattern of almost all suspended 

2’ x 4’ acoustical and plaster ceilings. 
The clean-lined structural vinyl 
diffuser'spreads optimum glare-free 
illumination over a broad area. It swings 
down on hidden hinges for speedy, 
economical cleaning and relamping. 
Available in 2’ x 2’ and 2’ x 4’ sizes for 
individual, continuous or pattern 
mounting. For more detailed 
information, write to Jersey City 5, 
New Jersey or see the authorized 
distributors listed on this page. 


tPat. Pending 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING DIVISION 


LIGHTOLIER 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING + RESIDENTIAL FIXTURES + PORTABLE LAMPS 


9 E. 36 St., New York 
SHOWROOMS: 1267 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
527 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 
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Griddie Stands - 


BASTIAN-BLESSING 


Food-Fountain Equipment 
scores all year ‘round 
in “The Huddle” at 
NOTRE DAME 


oa 
“The Huddle” at Notre Dame in South 4 * ‘a 
Bend one of hundreds of attractive , ak 
Bastian-Biessing facilities in institu- 
tions of higher learning. it's designed 
for quick, efficient service and easy 
housekeeping, yet completely equipped 
for heavy traffic, rapid turnover. Beau- 
tiful, functional Bastian-Blessing instal- 
lations are your best investments, too! 


Here’s a famous Notre Dame “line” that’s typical of 
America’s schools—it’s Bastian-Blessing from end to 
end... a truly impressive performer. Teamwork? The 
finest! Each sturdy unit works well with all others... 
for each is Bastian-Blessing coached and conditioned 
to never miss a signal. 

On campus as elsewhere, the country over, Bastian- 
Blessing food-fountain equipment is No. 1 by a very 
wide margin. At hundreds of illustrious Alma Maters, 
large and small, popular Bastian-Blessing installations 
serve students, faculty, alumni, and visitors . . 
nomically, year after year. 


. eco- 


Food Warmers - ice Makers - Soda Fountains - Counters - 
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Sink Units 


We invite you to use Bastian-Blessing skilled planning 
facilities for best arrangement and equipment selection. 
You'll save steps, cut work load, speed service. This 
way, too, you'll get unquestioned high quality through- 
out from one reliable source, and all of the important 
Bastian-Blessing exclusives plus National Sanitation 
Foundation approval. Write The Bastian-Blessing Com- 
pany, 4205 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


BASTIAN-BLESSING 


Fountain and ler F 


+ Retrigerated Display Cases + Dish Washers - 


Service Refrigerators and Freezers 
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University of Pennsylvania Installs 


Physics Building, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Busi- 
ness Manager: Jack R. Howard; Mechan- 
ical Contractor: William H. Walters. 
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UNIVENT GAS FIRED 
HERNEL COOL I! 


AMERVENT UNIT VENTILATOR 
UNIT VENTILATOR FOR MILD CLIMATES 


HOT WATER OR STEAM ELECTRIC 
UNIT VENTILATORS UNIT VENTILATOR 


ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specifically 
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New building has 


When the University of Pennsylvania planned its new 
Physics Building, it naturally wanted maximum class- 
room comfort per dollar invested. It chose Herman 
Nelson unit ventilators. 

In addition to heating, ventilating, and natural cool- 
ing (with outside air), Herman Nelson units give the 
new building still another advantage. They provide com- 
plete hot weather air conditioning, too. If necessary, air 
conditioning could have been postponed until a later 
date— whenever wanted—and then installed without dis- 
ruption of classroom activities ...and without expensive 
alteration and installation charges. One of the chief ad- 
vantages of this Herman Nelson system is that its optional 
air conditioning feature can be added at anytime, merely 
by installing a chiller in the boiler room. 


complete all-year temperature 
control at far less cost than for separate heating, cooling systems 


HERMAN NELSON Unit Ventilators 


for AIR CONDITIONING 
as well as heating and ventilating 


Here’s how the system works: Herman Nelson units 
provide individual temperature control for each room, 
automatically. Most of the year they provide heat, ven- 
tilation, or natural cooling (with outside air) as the 
room requires. And, after a chiller is installed, the units 
switch automatically to mechanical cooling during hot 
weather. This complete air conditioning is made possible 
by chilled water circulating in the same piping that 
carries hot water during cold weather. The cost is far 
less than separate heating and air conditioning systems 
—both for installation and operation, 

Would you like more information on this new Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilator development? Just write to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American Air 
Filter Company, ‘nc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


rz >» olf AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 






If you are CRAMPED FOR SPACE 


A Space Utilization Analysis by our 
Specialists can show you how to 
handle larger numbers of students by more 
effectively using your present facilities, 
how to schedule class and lab sections to 
gain optimal room utilization, how to 
make accurate determination of future 
needs, how to integrate these future needs 
more effectively, how to do this without 
disturbing academic traditions. 





18 EAST 48TH STREET - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK ~ Plaza 9-3830 incorporated ) 


NEW ORLEANS MIAMI 








LOS ANGELES 
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on the campus the Mitchell 16mm 
camera ... is filming the finest, theatre- 
quality films. And, with good reason — because 
Mitchell's internationally-famous cameras 
operate smoothly, positively. Their ease of 
control makes possible films which are 
consistently sharper, clearer, steadier. # 

The Mitchell 16mm, used by Colleges and 0 severe = 
Universities, has the same outstanding at onet 
professional features found in the Mitchell 
35mm — features which have made Mitchell 
cameras standard equipment in the motion 
picture industry throughout the world. 

The cost of a Mitchell 16mm camera is 
moderate. Its superior photographic 
capabilities and perfect control make 
possible year-after-year savings by 
reducing “re-shooting” costs to the 
absolute minimum. 

The Mitchell 16mm is now available 
for immediate shipment... 
write for complete information. 





lack of space permits us 
to list only a few of the 
many users of 

Mitchell cameras. 


Dept -C 666 West Harvard Street © Glendale 4, Calif. © Cable Address: “‘“MITCAMCO 


85°% of the professional motion pictures shown throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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HUNTINGTON 


Pictured here are 7 of 179 patterns 
of Huntington furniture — all specif- 
ically designed for your sleeping 
and seating area. They can be har- 


moniously combined for your every 


need. Lounge and waiting rooms 
give an instant quality impression 

the Huntington equipped sleep- 
ing rooms have a relaxing homelike 
atmosphere. 


While designed for attractive warmth that avoids a look of unpleasant austerity, Huntington 
furniture is marked by the style and grace of free-flowing simple lines and rounded corners 
that make for inexpensive, quick, easy maintenance. High-quality solid hardwoods are used 
for long, heavy-duty wear; finishes resist staining from alcohol and medicaments; chairs are 
built to avoid marking walls. 


Designed for today 
AND tomorrow— 


Please mail complete information SS 
about Huntington furniture to: 








City 





Attach to your letterhead and mail to: 
Huntington Chair Corporation, Huntington, W.Va. 


HUNTINGTON 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





and In 
delightful decorator 


Ditto duplicators, 
specially 
for schools! 








ia: ee 
a ie 


Make 120 copies a minute... 
in1to 5 colors at ONCE or anytuine 


YOU CAN TYPE, WRITE, DRAW OR TRACE ON A DITTO MASTER 


LET THESE “TUTORS” 
HELP PUPILS, HELP YOU 


It's like putting a rainbow to work—the new machines are so 
beautifully pastel-toned, the copies are so crisp, bright, clear and 
colorful. Teachers tell us these duplicators are even more eager 
to go than our other fast-acting DiTTO machines. Fact is, they zip 
along at a 120-per-minute clip. 


Whatever you duplicate, from workbook sheets to posters, you'll 
Use the pedagogically correct Ditto work- like the copies more and enjoy making them more with a special 

books. Encourage laggards, occupy the precocious, DITTO school duplicator...in heart-lifting colors! 

have opportunity for relaxat self-impro t, 

creative teaching. CHOOSE FROM 58 TITLES! 








IT’S FUN TO SEE AND TRY THESE SNAPPY BEAUTIES! 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION! 
SEND FOR WORKBOOK CATALOG! 


@ DITTO 


—_ 


DITTO, Inc., 3414 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Ditto (Britain) Ltd., 126-128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 6, England 
0) Please arrange a demonstration at my school of new Ditto Duplicators 
in decorator color. 
0 Send me a Catalog of the Ditto 58 Workbooks. 


. am _ Name 





School 





» Your Single Source for 


Address 
Everything in School Duplication 





Sete | 


City County 
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One of a series explaining the successful application of television to education. 


2 CAMERAS—choice of vidicon, 
image orthicon or color cameras 











CONTROL CONSOLES 
for video and audio 


Effective Instruction via TV Begins with a 
Television Teaching Studio 


A well-equipped teaching studio is essential to the 
success of television in education. Designed to 
meet the requirements of good TV practice, 
such a studio is the source of programs to 
classrooms. It has good acoustics and proper 
lighting to assure a high level of presentation, 
and will provide pictures of consistently good 
quality which flow smoothly throughout a TV 
lecture session. 


A basic high-fidelity television teaching studio, 
with associated control room, is illustrated. 
Studio is equipped with two cameras and micro- 
phones. The use of two cameras facilitates a 
variety of picture material—close ups, long shots, 
visual aids, settings. Switching from camera to 


camera provides a change of pace to spark pro- 
gram interest and promote fullest attention from 
students. Control room is equipped with video 
and audio controls and switching facilities. This 
equipment can be readily expanded, as your plans 
develop and your goals increase, giving you 
needed supplementary facilities and protecting 
your investment far into the future. 


If this concept of education by television strikes 
a responsive chord in your plans for progress, 
you will want to know more about RCA High 
Fidelity Television Systems. As a result of years 
of television experience, Radio Corporation of 
America is in a position to be of outstanding 
assistance in applying TV to teaching. 


For an informative brochure on RCA High Fidelity Television Systems, 
write to Educational Administrator, Television Equipment, Dept. 
X -34, Radio Corporation of America, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Broadcast and Television Equipment 
Camden, N. J. 


In Canada: 
RCA VICTOR Company Limited, 
Montrea! 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 








»»s., at LaSalle College, PHILADELPHIA 
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Residence Hall furniture by 


La Salle College, like so many leading colleges 
and universities, finds that Carrom Wood 
Furniture is constructed for both beauty and 
function. Its warm, friendly wood tones bring 
a hint of home to the student’s room . . . and 
its sturdy construction is planned to be com- 
fortable yet take severe abuse. Many extra 
features such as the extremely hard Enduro 
finish contribute to the reasons why schools 
prefer Carrom standard or special, traditional 
or modern pieces. Write today for the Carrom 
Catalog illustrating the complete residence 
hall furniture line. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Ludington, Michigan 








anew dimension 


FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


What increases in funds and facilities will your college or university need in 
the years ahead . . . and how will you obtain them? 

The American City Bureau’s Dimensional Development Service can help 
you solve these perplexing problems—set your objectives and fulfill them. 

This is more than Development Programing or “campaigning”. It is fund- 
raising with a purpose. It is a new approach, developed and proved over the 
years to offer Education advanced and broader concepts of fund-raising. 

If you seriously want to consider your needs for current operational funds 
and expansion capital and constructively want to solve them—we have some- 
thing to offer you. 

May we discuss this unique service with you? It can equip your institution 
to meet the challenge of the future. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 








Versatile... Flexible... Durable... Beautiful 


new built-in dorm line by Simmons 


Now Simmons introduces a new con- 


cept of built-in beauty, flexible utility 


and economy in a complete line of 


dormitory furniture: the new Simmons 
Dorm Line. 


Supremely contemporary in its 
graceful, clean lines, Simmons Dorm 
Line furniture is so flexible in its com- 
bination of units, colors, finishes and 
upholstery imaterials that it enables 








The warmth of wood ... the strength of steel... 
the lasting utility of built-ins... plus amazing versatility— 
all are in this typical Dorm Line room by Simmons. 


you to achieve individual room effects 
easily, avoiding the standardized 
“dormitory” look. 


The special beauty of Dorm Line 
furniture is apparent, not only in its 
modern design (by Raymond Spilman 


A.S.1.D.), but also in its wide range of 


harmonizing colors. With this beauty 
goes the proved durability of welded 


steel construction, so easy on the 


school maintenance budget. All mate- 


rials are practically indestructible. 


The built-in features of Simmons 
Dorm Line furniture provide excep- 
tional economy in room construction, 
Building costs are lower because of 
the efficient use of space and the mini- 
mum footage required per student. 
Where built in, the units qualify for 


government financing. 


See next page for typical room arrangements and furniture illustrations. 





TYPICAL ROOM LAYOUTS with... 


With left-hand page top illustration 

Wardrobe 36” wide, 24” deep. 

Chest 16%" wide. 

Sleep lounge 75” long. 

Desk 48” wide, 30” deep. 

Bookcases 24” wide, 10” deep. 

With top center illustration 

Two wardrobes 36” wide, 24” deep equipped with chests 1634” 
Twin desks 42” wide x 30” deep with bookcases hung outside. 
With top right illustration 

Four-door wardrobes 36” wide x 24” deep. 

Chest 22%" wide x 18” deep. 

Desk 48” wide x 30” deep with file drawer hung inside. 








DESK AND ACCESSORIES 
Components: 


F-2436-002 SS 

24” x 36” desk | F-2442-022 

24” x 42” desk with 
file drawer, suspended 
drawer. Book shelf 
hangs on wall. 


with suspended 
pencil drawer. 





F-3042-101 NN) e-s048-111 
30” x 42” desk 30” x 48” desk 
with bookcase with bookcase and 


and pencil drawer. file drawer... 


suspended pencil drawer. 











NEW BUILT-IN DORM LINE by SIMMONS _ 
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STORAGE UNITS 


Components: Typical Combinations: 


Four-door 36” 
storage unit on 
4” base. 


Two-door 36” 
storage unit 

| on 4” base 
with 16%,” 
chest inside. 





Two 4-door 
36” storage 
units on 4” 
bases, with 
two 164,” 
chests on 
4” bases. 


Four-door 48” 
storage unit 
with 224%,” 
chest inside. 





CHAIRS 


Adjustable Dorm Side Chair F-786. Dorm Side Chair F-785. Steel legs Lounge Chair F-790. Welded Captain's Chair SF-633-300. Steel 

Steel legs and frame, molded and frame. Seat and back are steel frame; foam rubber over frame, foam rubber seat, covered 

plywood seat and back. molded plywood, comfort shaped. no-sag springs covered in in Naugahyde or fabric. 
Naugahyde or fabric. 








A spacwus effect...in small space... 
with SLIMLINE furniture by Simmons 











SLIMLINE DORM ROOM #191 — With F-153-53 Beds, 
F-153-5 Chest, F-2442-011 Desk, F-790 
Lounge Chair, SF-601-200 Side Chair, F-210 Bookcases. 





Here’s furniture that upgrades and updates any room. 
Slender, trim lines and graceful proportions are easy to 
look at, easy to work with, easy to fit into crowded dorm 
rooms. Students love color—and they can have all the 
color they want with the complete Simmons color line. 
Welded steel construction means easy care, lasting 
durability. Slimline furniture is designed by Raymond 
Spilman, A.S.1.D. 








F-153-5 Six-Drawer Chest F-153-55 Bunk Bed 





SIMMONS COMPANY 


DISPLAY ROOMS: Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Avenue, N.W. 
Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart Dallas 9, 8600 Harry Hines Blvd. 

New York 16, One Park Avenue Columbus 8, 1275 Kinnear Road 

San Francisco 11, 295 Bay Street Los Angeles 22, 3217 S. Garfield Ave. 





Write us for additional information! 





F.153-4 Four-Drawer Chest F-153-55 Bunk Bed Demounted 
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PUT THE 


in your 


picture 


Myadee ORINRINEER 


to make maintenance 


DOLLARS GO FARTHER 


One of Many Second Gen 


He brings ‘50 years 


experience 


“Young Mike” Heller has been a Hillyard 
Maintaineer for the past 7 years. When 
he surveys a floor and recommends res- 
toration, treatment, or maintenance — 


he speaks with the authority of his own 
intensive Hillyard training, and job ex- 
perience as Floor Maintenance Specialist. 


he draws on the experience of the en- 
tire Hillyard organization, accumulated 
during a half century of service and lead- 
ership. 


he shares experience with the more than 
150 other Hillyard Maintaineers, sta- 
tioned in other cities of the U. S. A. 


from the 
experience of his father, M. G. Heller 
(“Mike Senior”), who has a distinguished 
record of nearly 20 years as a Hillyard 
a 


he gets a 


| 
a ae! hE TT 
—- 

FLloorR S URV EY 
and a complete floor treatment plan, serviced 
vised by your Hillyard Maintaineer 

He will be glad to train your custodial staff 

in most efficient use of tools and materials to 


and super 


carry out the plan. Consider him your own 
expert consultant on floor 
maintenance problems 


On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


St. Joseph, 


Please have your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer show 


me how | can save real money on floor care. 


Institution 


Address 


City 


Title 


to your 


H.G Mike eller 


eration Hillyard Maintaineer 


floor 


maintenance problems 


A HILLYARD PLAN CAN GIVE 
YOU REAL LABOR SAVINGS! 


The few cents extra you pay for top- 

grade Hillyard materials will be the 

most profitable investment you ever 

made. The extra wear and extra 

quality in these materials make pos- 

sible Hillyard streamlined floor treat- 

ment methods and short cuts, which can re- 
duce your floor maintenance labor as much 
as 50%. For example, you can: 

eliminate the whole operation of rinsing with 
Hillyard Super Shine-All neutral chemical 
cleaner. 


ave 3 waxings out of 4 (required by inferior 
products) with Hillyard Super Hil-Brite 100% 
Carnauba Wax. 


add extra slip-resistance and ease of mainte- 
nance with Hillyard Super Hilco-Lustre floor 
polish and renewer. 


save frequent stripping and refinishing of 
wood floors with Hillyard Wood Finishes 
they have an abrasion index as high as 3 times 
that of other products on the market. 


end all need for waxing terrazzo and concrete 
with Hillyard Super Onex-Seal. 


Records show that 93c of 
every floor maintenance 
dollar goes for labor—here is 
your big chance to cut floor 
maintenance costs! 

Use Hillyard Products— 
Approved by Flooring 
Manufacturers and 
Contractors 


We “AN 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














REVOLUTIONARY MASONRY PROTECTION— 








DEVOE WONDER-PRUF 


actually withstands a direct water pressure 





totaling ten severe hurricanes! 





Devoe has really come up with the answer to wet 
basements . . . for homes, schools, factories, hospitals, 
motels. .. any type of residential or commercial structure. 

It’s Wonder-Pruf*. . . a new kind of ready-mixed 
waterproofing for above and below grade interior, and 
above grade exterior porous masonry surfaces. Use on 
stucco, concrete, lightweight masonry block units and 
concrete block; and above grade cinder block. Not rec- 
ommended for cinder block below ground level or for 
slag block or floor surfaces. Applied according to direc- 
tions, Wonder-Pruf will be effective against water pres- 
sure heads of up to 8 feet for up to 5 years. In those rare 
instances where destructive chemicals are found in soil 
or atmosphere, Wonder-Pruf may be less effective. 


Wonder-Pruf is the most economical protection ever 


DEVOE © 


203 YEARS OF PAINT LEADERSHIP! 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 


+ CINCINNATI + DALLAS - DENVER 
+ NEW YORK «- PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA + BOSTON - CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE 
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produced for masonry walls . . . there’s no pre-mixing! 
. .. No pre-wetting! . . . one application usually does the 
job! And it will withstand water pressures 

equal to ten times hurricane force. 

NEW BOOKLET AVAILABLE—Send for your free 

copy of ‘“‘A Devoe Paint for Every Surface.”’ 

You'll find it an excellent reference guide for 

practically every surface finish job. 


*Trademark 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Dept. Dept. CU-9 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Gentlemen: Send me your FREE booklet 
Paint for Every Surface.”’ 


“A Devoe 


Name Title 





Company 








Address 


City State 
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YOU CAN HAVE 





IN LIFETIME 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


o---> 20 Colors 


ny — choice of finishes 
to make hundreds of 
color combinations 


Only “CHF” Stools and Tables offer 
such a Wide Selection of Colors and 


Finishes ... plus Cast Construction 


Colors to fit any need . . . colors to match or 
contrast with any interior . . . in lifetime porcelain 
ename] . . . plus other finishes like chrome, bronze 
plate, anodized aluminum—and the most distinc- 
tive of them all—cast amber solid bronze. No 
wonder “CHF” stools and tables are always in the 
majority in the National Food Service contest 
winners. Follow the famous architects and de- 
signers who choose “CHF” for color . . . for fine de- 
sign ... for rugged, dependable cast construction. 
Give your installation that “award-winning look.” 


- . = 

NO TOWEL costs 

: ’ sf 
ant-Oré: 

Saves 85% of washroom mainte- 

nance overhead, too. Neater, cleaner washrooms 


with 24 hour automatic drying service. Improved 
sanitation. Eliminates mess and litter. 


with 


WRITE TODAY 
for 


Complete Color 
Catalog 
“The Diamond Merk 


of Quality” 
—. = 











<e He 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897°' 
3197 Commonwealth Ave. NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 





At last! —the answer to annoying “caster 
creep.” Beds stay put when equipped with 
new White Nylon Glides —but slide easily 
for cleaning, and won't mark floors. Ideal 
for hardwood, tile, linoleum—light carpet- 
ing, too! Smart rustproof brass-plated fit- 
tings. A Harvard exclusive! 


Two of many other bed 
| ideas shown in Har- 
vard’s free, ——— 

HMI Planning Kit for 
| hotels, motels, institu- 
| tions. Write today. Free 
| design service for spec- 
| ial problems. 


— _ 


—---—-------------4 


Harvard 


Bed Frames 








---modern answer to 
mass housing needs 


Gain valuable space — 
increase your income 
potential while you cut 
maintenance costs! 
Super-strong Harvard 
Frames eliminate old- 
style slats, side-rails, 
footboards — fit to any 
headboard, adjust to any 
size mattress and spring. 
Choice of Casters, White 
Nylon Glides or new 
Rock ’n’ Rollers — the 
right mobility for any 
floor or floor covering, 
with less wear and 
easier cleaning. 


HARVARD FRAMES 


Made Only by THE HARVARD MFG. CO. 
6201 Woodiand Ave. + Cleveland 4, Ohio 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 






















VERSATILITY + 


TABLET ARM 


CLARIN Fro.pinc cHair 


a complete class 


‘an informal group 


CLARIN MANU FACTURING co. 


—S—— 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





. CLARIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FOLDS FLAT IN 3 STEPS FOR MINIMUM STORAGE = Dept. 9, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44 


| O Please have a representative call. 


ES | NAME_ 





SCHOOL OR CHURCH 


% y | j | ) | } ’ O Please send complete literature. 
/ " ] i p 
. Ly 2 
: 
| | 
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ADDRESS 
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TEN YEAR UNRIVALLED GUARANTEE! 
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BUCHANAN-MARSHALL 
DORMITORY has 109 
Double Rooms 

with two 

Solid Kumfort 

Chairs That Fold 


in each. 


Solid Kumfort in every Student Room. 


SOLID KUMFORT 


9 . ‘ ry 4 , 
Chai tat fold Model 452 Rastetter Chairs in the Dining Hall. 


MODEL 452 


oii 
SOLID KUMFORT 


IN FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘THE ATTRACTIVENESS and comfort of each of 109 rooms in 
the Buchanan-Marshall Dormitory at Franklin and Marshall College is 
enhanced by two of these beautifully styled chairs which match the home- 
like surroundings. Several hundred more are used in the Dining Hall. 
They find Solid Kumfort Chairs That Fold unusually convenient and 
useful because they can be moved from room to room easily, or stored 
in small space. 


The famous Hinge and Brace construction makes them far stronger 
than conventional chairs of equal weight, so they stay out of the repair 
shop. For up-to-the-minute style, outstanding beauty, cushioned comfort 
and long life, plus mobility . . . choose Solid Kumfort whenever you 
need chairs to solve a public seating problem. 


LOUIS RASTETTER AND SONS COMPANY 
1326 WALL STREET + FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Write today for Portfolio 
showing complete line of 
Wood and Magnesium 
Chairs That Fold. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





FORT HOWARD’S 








Palmer! Tissue 








so gentle and absorbent... 
another good influence 


Soft, absorbent, pure white Palmer Tissue pleases 
all your employees, customers or visitors. They 
appreciate Palmer's gentle absorbency . . . and 
your attention to their comfort. Result: good-will 
for you. 

That’s because Palmer Tissue—the finest 1000 
sheet roll obtainable for institutions and industry 
—provides the quality and gentle absorbency of 


‘Little things affect peoples’ 
attitude toward you”’ 


home tissues . . . the quality that people want. 

It will pay you to consider Palmer for your 
tissue needs. Your requirements can be met better 
by Palmer . . . or another of Fort Howard's 19 
grades and folds of tissue. For more information 
and samples, call your Fort Howard distributor or 
write Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 


Fort Howard Paper Company 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
America’s most complete line of paper towels, tissues and napkins 


Fort Howard Paper Company 





INTRODUCES A NEW LINE 
ar e OF WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS 


ri 


i ey 


Designed with a host of efficiency features for fast, easy 
pickup of dust, dirt and liquids — cleaning everything 
from floor to ceiling. They're user-inspired features, based 
on a survey that told us just what you want in a vacuum 
cleaner. And only Clarke has them. 

+ Stainless Steel Tank + Big, Easy Roll Wheels - 
Feather-Touch Switch + Quick-Connect Hose Coupling 
« Automatic Shut-off Valve + Easy Lift Clamp Handles 
+ Job Designed Turbines + Correct-Height Handle - 
Wire Tool Basket + Revolutionary Air Disposal - 
Polished Aluminum Head + Automatic Blower Con- 
nection + New Job-Designed Tools. 


SEND TODAY FOR BROCHURE 


ON NEW CLARKE WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS 


Tells all about the new line, the many new features, 
and shows you why time-and-labor-saving Clarke vacuum 
cleaners are the most outstanding buy in the maintenance 
field. Send coupon. 
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Furnace Boilers, too 


SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


249 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada: 6. 


H. Wood & Co., Lid., Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 








Imagine me 
typing 80 words/minute! 


... thanks to expert instructton 
and proper posture 


The young lady’s right—expert typing instruction gets 

better results with proper posture—by Royal, of course! 

This new desk-chair set is designed for latest training tech- 

niques with manual or electric typewriters. Desk assembly 

is reversible for left-handed students. Platform adjusts— 

with a quick twist of a knob—to just-right typewriter 

height for correct sitting and finger position. And students 

find the open-front storage cabinet with pull-out shelf 

mighty handy. Chair has tilting and 3-way adjustable back 

i } rest; scientifically pitched contour seat. Result: proper 

Model 1752 Chair : . posture for all students—any size or weight. 


AND THIS BOOKKEEPING DESK Lil ose 
SET FIGURES RIGHT, TOO! C Got Done Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., Dept. 19-J 


(in Canada: Roya! Metal Manufacturing Co., Limited, Galt, Ontario) 
Spacious work area with adequate storage 


space. Top ignores burns and liquids. 
Royal quality-built throughout. Desk and 
matching contour chair available in school 
approved Plastelle Enamel colors. 


Please send free literature on: 

© Model 1730 Typing Desk and Model 1750 Chair. 

© Model 1740 Bookkeeping Desk and Model 1752 Chair. 
Name___. 

Schoo! 

Address 


City, Zone, State_ 
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Architect: Edwin A. Keeble 


COOLIT 


: 
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Glazing : Craig - Morris Glass Co. 


E GLASS 


SCORES HIGH AT 
VANDERBILT GY M™M 


Mississippi Glass Provides Plenty of Light with Minimum of Solar Heat and Glare 


The Vanderbilt University Gymnasium, Nashville, Tennessee, enjoys superb daylight- 
ing without increased interior temperatures by its extensive use of Coolite, the heat 
absorbing, glare reducing glass. 4000 square feet of this efficient glass brings more 
outdoor light on indoor sports for players and spectators alike . . . floods floor and 
galleries with plenty of softly-tinted, eye-easy, natural illumination . . 
harsh contrasts, sharp shadows and glare which distracts and fatigues. 


. eliminates 


Even in this sunny Nashville climate, Coolite, which absorbs up to 50% of unwanted 
solar heat, helps keep interiors cooler, more comfortable, while achieving high levels 
of daylighting. 


This outstanding structure also employs Misco Wire Glass wherever utmost protection 
is required. Misco guards against breakage, tends to bottle up small fires and 


prevent their spread. An Approved Fire Retardant No. 32, Misco combines beauty 
and utility. 


MISSISSIPPI 


ot%e, 
s _ 


GLASS COMPANY ; 
88 Angelica St. e« 


NEW YORK . 


St. Louis 7, Mo. ‘e . 


CHICAGO e FULLERTON, 


CALIFORNIA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 


FIGURED 


When you build or remodel 
your school buildings, make 
better daylighting a part of 
your plans. Specify glass by 
Mississippi. Available ina wide 
range of patterns and surface 
finishes to meet any lighting 
need within any school budget. 


A Write today for 
- free literature. Address 
~ Department 27. 


AND WIRED GLASS 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


CLARK LAURIE 


Business Manager 


Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, N.Y. 


“ACADEMIC FREEDOM” IS A TERM WE SOON HEAR 
when we join the management team of a college or 
university. If we didn’t know the definition of the 
word when we arrived, we soon learned that it means 
the freedom due a faculty member to conduct re- 
search and publish the results and to discuss contro- 
versial issues in the classroom, provided they pertain 
to the subject matter. To put it another way, it is the 
inability to control a member of the teaching staff 
when he is teaching. 

It would be grossly incorrect to say that only fac- 
ulty members benefit from a climate of freedom on 
the campus. The same concept of freedom over- 
flows into every aspect of college life, and especially 
into that of administration. Because of this climate 
of freedom, I contend that the business management 
staff has less supervision and more authority than do 
its counterparts in business or industry. I also contend 
that this lack of restraint permits a member of the 
business management team to do an outstanding job 
because he has the authority to implement ideas. 

Because of this climate of freedom all of us have 
a serious obligation to review our own work and 
to analyze our own efforts to determine whether we 
are performing our duties efficiently and expertly. 
We have an obligation to ask ourselves the question: 
Are we taking full advantage of the opportunity that 
we have to do a good job? 

This naturally raises another question: How can 
we measure our effectiveness? We know, for example, 
that we cannot use the same yardstick employed in 
business or in industry. In business the effectiveness 
of top management is frequently measured by the 
profit and loss statement. It has been the basis for 
relieving, promoting or transferring many business 
and industrial executives. 

In a college or university we do publish an annual 
statement of income and expense, but if the income 
exceeded the expense side by a large amount, it prob- 
ably would not be a source of commendation for us. 
It might rather be the basis of criticism because it 
might indicate that we have estimated our income 
poorly, and, as a result, have permitted our educa- 
tional program to suffer because we did not know the 
number of dollars we had available for it. 
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If, then, we need a measuring device, what shall it 
be? My answer is the four commonly accepted 
functions of management, namely, organizing, plan- 
ning, coordinating and controlling. If we are to do 
our job effectively, we must apply these functions in 
our daily work. 

The text by Balderston, “Management of an En- 
terprise,’ states that “organizing is a prerequisite to 
assuring the performance of work because the assign- 
ment of definite responsibility and authority, with 
clear-cut relationships between jobs, is essential for 
effective group effort.” Planning could be defined as 
the process of anticipating work requirements. and 
making provision to care for them. Because of the 
importance of planning, especially in this era of ex- 
pansion, we find many institutions projecting for five 
and 10 year periods their building program, curricu- 
lum development, and budget operation. 

Terry, in his text, “Office Management and Con- 
trol,” defines coordination as concurrence in purpose 
and performance to procure harmony in action to- 
ward a common end. Coordination is achieved 
through good communication, good committee sys- 
tem, frequent conferences, and a real effort to co- 
operate with people. 

Balderston defines controlling as the direction and 
manipulation of affairs and people to achieve a de- 
sired end. It means bringing about performance 
according to plan. Terry, in his text previously re- 
ferred to, states: “Control includes the restraining, 
checking and motivating influences exercised by man- 
agement. It requires a knowledge of what is being 
done, what should be done, what to do in order to 
rectify an unsatisfactory condition and, when neces- 
sary, the power to compel corrective action to be 
taken. Control keeps the activities of an enterprise 
within their proper channels.” 

Therefore, I suggest that in solving the many 
tasks that confront us daily, we tackle them with 
these four thoughts in mind. I also suggest that we 
frequently ask ourselves the question: “Am I effec- 
tively organizing, planning, coordinating and con- 
trolling?” Each function may not be applicable to 
every problem that crosses our desk but one will be 
and, in many instances, all will. + 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





The President's Committee 
ADMINISTRATORS OF HIGHER EDUCATION SHOULD GIVE 
careful study to the specific recommendations included 
in the second report of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. The report to the 
President covered five areas of concern, with a chapter 
for each: (1) The Need for Teachers; (2) The Need 
for Assistance to Students; (3) Expansion and Diversity 
of Educational Opportunities; (4) Financing Higher 
Education, and (5) The Federal Government and Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School. 

The Need for Teachers. The committee gave top pri- 
ority to the necessity of improving faculty salaries, wel- 
fare provisions, and recruitment technics. It recom- 
mended that the present national average for faculty 
salaries be doubled within from five to 10 years. Insti- 
tutions were urged to utilize supplementary teaching 
resources such as business and industrial leaders, retired 
professional persons, and retired military personnel. 
Faculty was urged to use more effectively such teaching 
aids as television, to improve their teaching methods, and 
to reduce nonteaching duties that do not utilize their 
best talents. 

The Need for Assistance to Students. The committee 
urged the abolishment of discriminatory policies of ad- 
mission based on race, creed, color, sex or national ori- 
gin, and recommended that high schools improve coun- 
seling service for capable students who might consider 
a college education. States and communities were urged 
to increase opportunities for loans to students on the 
basis of a more flexible extension of credit at low interest. 
It was recommended that any scholarship program that 
might be developed should include a provision that the 
institution should receive funds for educating the stu- 
dent above that which he pays through fees and tuition. 
It was urged that more research be conducted to deter- 
mine the important factors in the decision of a student 
to continue or to drop his plans for higher education. 

Financing Higher Education. States, corporations and 
all segments of society were urged to increase their 
support of higher education. It was recommended that 
maximum efficiency and use of plant facilities be achieved 
by accurate and scientific space utilization studies and re- 
search. A strong plea was made to improve all technics 
of management. Federal tax laws should be revised, ac- 
cording to the committee, so as t encourage larger con- 
tributions from individuals and ‘corporations, and also 
to grant income tax credit to parents of children attend- 
ing a college or university. It was suggested that in the 
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spring a state or regional agency should procure from 
colleges in the area the number of first year student 
spaces to be available in the fall in order to reduce the 
amount of unused capacity. The federal government was 
urged to make available grants-in-aid, similar to those 
of the Hill-Burton hospital program, to help colleges 
construct non-income producing facilities (classrooms, 
libraries, laboratories, administration buildings). It was 
recommended that universities receive full payment for 
costs of research conducted in behalf of the federal 
government. 

The Federal Government and Education Beyond the 
High School. It was urged that the federal government 
provide leadership, data and services for higher educa- 
tion, but only in those ways that strengthen state and 
local effort, and that in no case should federal control 
be permitted. The lack of adequate data regarding higher 
education was deplored, and it was strongly urged that 
this deficiency be corrected immediately. It was rec- 
ommended that the personnel and research activities 
of the U.S. Office of Education be enlarged and given 
a larger share of responsibility in coordinating educa- 
tional activities at a national level and within the agen- 
cies of the federal government. 

The second report of the Committee for Education 
Beyond the High School was a step forward from the 
generalities of the committee's first interim report. It has 
the merit of having been prepared by a committee of 
laymen and educators and in that sense might reflect in 
part the opinions expressed at the five regional con- 
ferences prior to the preparation of the report. It might 
be argued with some justification, however, whether the 
services and leadership of laymen and educators were 
properly utilized at such regional conferences. There 
was a lot of paper work, a spinning of wheels, and 
some summary conclusions evolved in such conferences 
which could have been achieved in half the time and 
with less “busyness.” 

It is interesting to note that a federal scholarship 
program is encouraged only on the condition that 
local, state and regional resources are inadequate to the 
task. The committee wisely has recognized that economic 
circumstances are not the major factor in the decision 
by the student to continue in higher education but that 
educational objective and motivation are fully as im- 
portant. This is quite a departure from the opinions of 
those in education who have urged the subsidy of high 
school graduates as a “right” to which they were entitled 
irrespective of their motivation or economic status. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION HAS NOT: BEEN 
subject to the introspection, analysis 
and development of systematic ap- 
proaches to administration that have 
characterized business and industry, 
government, military service, and some 
other fields. Here and there presidents 
who are management-minded have 
provided leadership in a review of 
the aims of administration and the 
system of management. Business man- 
agers have been added, but their sphere 
of influence is appropriately limited. 
Occasionally some “emeritus” writes 
his memoirs or an incipient Ph.D. 
gets out of bounds of the traditional 
area of dissertation writing. But there 
has been no large-scale attempt to 
review and improve the management 
of educational institutions. 

In any event, there has been no 
movement comparable to that of the 
scientific management approach in in 
dustry touched off by Frederick Taylor 
in the teen-age of this century or to 
the systematic analysis and reform in 
public administration initiated also in 
the early 1900's by the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Where is the equivalent in the field 
of higher education of the American 
Management Association, the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration, 
or the Society for the Advancement 
of Management? 


STARTING POINT 

Accordingly, the first modification 
should be wider acceptance of the 
thesis that college organization and 
management is a subject appropriate 
for scientific study and that all colleges 
should make management improve- 
ment a part of their current and long- 
term objectives. 

The reasons management thinking 
is a rare campus commodity are not 
difficult to uncover. A teacher of zool- 
ogy, French, chemistry or art, regardless 
of his scholarship and intellectual con- 
tribution, usually will know little if 
anything about management. Yet the 
tradition of colleges is that faculties 
should be responsible for administra- 
tion, and one faculty member is equal 
to another. Since the purpose of a 
college is to provide a community of 
scholars free from external or internal 
restraints, a college or university is 
obviously not subject to management 
considerations. A management ori- 


From a paper presented at the 12th 
National Conference on Higher Education, 
sponsored by the Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, 1957. 
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What Modifications 
Can Be Made in 


Management Practices? 


As competition increases for both the tax 
and the philanthropic dollar, contributors 
will begin to ask what results are being 
produced for each dollar contributed. We 
have too few of the answers. To provide 


them is the responsibility of management. 


DONALD C. STONE 


Former President, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


ented president thus has two strikes 
against him at the start. 

Approaches to the solution of this 
management problem can be encour- 
aged through a number of channels: 
the agenda of national and regional 
educational conferences; courses and 
seminars, especially cooperative ven- 
tures between schools of education, 
public and business administration; 
special institutes, as, for example, the 
one at Harvard for new presidents; 
adequately financed research under- 
takings; the setting up of a national 
clearinghouse of management infor- 
mation, and the promotion of more 
gatherings to bring university presi- 
dents together with management ex- 
perts from other fields. 

What modifications in current prac- 


tice will provide more effective opera- 
tions? 

The first question is not who does 
it, but should it be done. Thus col- 
lege management, as any other type, 
begins with defining and redefining 
goals and objectives. Programs are 
then formulated to fulfill the agreed 
objectives. 

Next comes the personnel to carry 
out the programs. If the endeavor is 
to consist of more than a plot of 
ground providing offices, classréoms 
and other facilities for “persons who 
think otherwise,” there must be some 
semblance of organization. This means 
determination of who does what. Since 
these are decisions to be made daily, 
the system of making them, of pro- 
viding for leadership and consultation, 
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of assuring freedom with responsibil- 
ity in a collective effort, becomes of 
crucial importance. 

Should philosophy professors decide 
who teaches Biology 103? 

Should the controller set 
rates? 

Should the board of trustees be 
required to approve the award of 
diplomas to graduates? 

Should the faculty, functioning as 
a collegial body, determine the distri- 
bution of salary increases? 

Should the alumni association select 
the football coach? 

Should a faculty committee on cur- 
riculum negotiate directly with a trus- 
tee committee concerned with the 
same function? 

Should the president be assigned 
his duties by the faculty or by the 
board of trustees? 

Who should have the responsibil- 
ity for employment of a new faculty 
member—the trustees, president, fac- 
ulty or the students? 

Where should responsibility rest 
for student discipline—in the students, 
in a dean of students, in the depart- 
ment in which the student is enrolled, 
or in a committee of trustees? 


tuition 


Unless the myriad tasks are appro- 
priately allocated and unless functions 
and relationships of each part of the 
organization are clearly defined and 
an effective doctrine of administration 
developed that enables all the persons 
and parts to function together in har- 
mony, a college or university can, with 
little effort, become a disorganized 
anarchy bristling with armed camps. 

The practices of institutions vary 
widely, and this is appropriate, but 
there also are wide and sharp dis- 
parities in the principles or doctrine 
with which these questions are ap- 
proached. One institution may 
all functions and responsibilities in 
the board of trustees, which then dele- 
gates them at its discretion to the 
president; he in turn assigns respon- 
sibilities to the various schools, di- 
visions, offices and committees. In 
another institution, functions and re- 
sponsibilities may be vested directly 
in the faculty as a collegial body, with 
the president acting as errand boy 
between the two—a broker with a 
public relations assignment that could 
overtax the finesse of any mortal man 


vest 


In achieving effective operation, do 
we attach enough importance to the 
suitability of the functions and work- 
ing relationships apportioned among 
the trustees, the president, the faculty 
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as a whole, and specific groups of 
faculty in schools, divisions, depart- 
ments and other units of the institu- 
tion? What arrangement will best 
facilitate the planning and implemen- 
tation of educational and physical 
programs, the recruitment and growth 
of faculty and other personnel, the 
mobilization and effective use of finan- 
cial resources? 

What guides are reliable in work- 
ing out this division of functions? 

Thinking about the proper distri- 
bution of responsibilities quickly 
brings one to the question: In what 
kinds of policy and administrative 
matters should the faculty as a whole, 
or committees of faculty, be involved, 
as contrasted with reliance for leader- 
ship and consultation on the chain 
of responsibility flowing from presi- 
dent to deans, to directors of schools, 
to chairmen of departments, and so on? 


PLAGUE OF DUAL ORGANIZATION 

What college or university presi- 
dent is not plagued with the problem 
of dual organization and the neces- 
sity to decide into which “hopper” to 
channel a problem? On the one hand 
are the faculty and committees and 
councils of faculty, which in some 
institutions provide the primary arena 
for consultation and decision making. 
On the other hand are schools, divi- 
sions, departments and offices, each 
headed by an individual who is pre- 
sumably accountable in some measure 
for achievement. 

Should questions of concern to only 
a few members be made the subject of 
consideration in general meetings of 
the faculty? Should faculty commit- 
tees and councils established to for- 
mulate policies or recommendations 
report to the faculty as a whole, or 
should they report to the appropriate 
dean or to the president? Some faculty 
committees, for instance those dealing 
with eligibility or admissions, or the 
award of scholarships, may be given 
final authority, subject always to some 
form of appeal or review. 

But should committees concerned 
with such matters as curriculum, the 
award of honorary degrees, graduate 
standards, or library services exercise 
deciding authority, or should they 
function within a framework of con- 
sent and accountability? Under the 
latter approach decisions of the com- 
mittee would obviously be final on 
ordinary matters, although any issue 
could be reviewed in the proper chan- 
nel, but action on important policy 


or exceptional matters should be given 
assent by the appropriate dean, per- 
haps by the president, or, in very 
significant cases, by the trustees. 

To put it another way, should the 
librarian be subordinate to the library 
committee which sets library policies, 
or should the library committee be 
essentially advisory to the librarian 
and to the dean or president to whom 
the librarian reports? 

Faculty members everywhere com- 
plain of the inordinate amount of 
time they spend in committee meet- 
ings. Their burdens are bound to in- 
crease as higher education becomes 
still more complex and enrollments 
continue to rise. The administrative 
procedure in some colleges appears to 
be so complicated anyway that few, 
if any, significant decisions can be 
reached within a normal life expect- 
ancy. The value of the time consumed 
in this process would be shocking if 
reflected in the institution's financial 
reports. Is a college or university war- 
ranted in asking business corporations 
or philanthropically minded individ- 
uals to contribute funds to the support 
of such waste of human effort? 

Perhaps the cumbersome manage- 
ment practices found on some cam- 
puses are designed to ensure academic 
freedom against encroachment by the 
administration or trustees or reflect 
the assumption that the delegation of 


final authority for decisions on gen- 


eral administrative matters to self- 
perpetuating faculty organs is demo- 
cratic. One sometimes encounters the 
that every faculry member 
should share in every decision or have 
representation in the making of each 
decision. The desire to have a hand 
in shaping the nature of affairs is 
natural in a community of scholars. 
The difficulty is that, even if scholar- 
ship and administrative abilities were 
synonymous, there would still need to 
be orderly distribution of duties. 


notion 


AUTHORITY SHOULDN’T BE DIFFUSED 

Progress in human institutions takes 
place through the exercise of leader- 
ship under responsible controls. This 
requires a setting that encourages ini- 
tiative, negotiation and consultation, 
yet provides opportunity for holding 
individuals accountable for results. 
This philosophy has produced the dy- 
namic character of American industrial, 
governmental and voluntary commu- 
nity organizations, as well as education. 
Too often presidents, deans and other 
administrators in colleges and univer- 
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Higher education must find 
ways to make informative 
evaluations, quantitative- 
ly, qualitatively, and in terms 
of cost. Institutions differ 
widely in the amount they 
spend for educating one stu- 
dent in a particular field. The 
quality of education may or 
may not vary proportionately. 








sities find themselves in a different 
kind of climate. 

Other kinds of organizations have 
been able to develop democracy in the 
administrative process without setting 
up barriers to cooperative participation 
through a diffusion of authority and 
accountability. It is possible for all 
parties concerned with an issue to par- 
ticipate in its solution without running 
into road blocks erected by authori- 
tarian committees. 

Are not the same principles of par- 
ticipation and consultation, through 
channels which recognize primary and 
secondary interest, also appropriate to 
educational institutions? 

High quality of personnel is the 
primary need of every college and uni- 
versity. It is increasingly urgent that 
institutions that hope to attract their 
share of the present and prospective 
scarcity of talent should adopt progres- 
sive and effective policies and practices 
in respect to classification, compensa- 
tion, recruitment, development, pro- 
motion, tenure, and removal of teaching 
faculty, nonteaching faculty, and other 
personnel. 
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Present doctrines must be reassessed 
to determine whether they conform to 
the realities of a mature society and 
current insights in personnel manage- 
ment. Faculty tenure finds its justifica- 
tion in the need for assuring academic 
freedom for the teacher and scholar. 
Such freedom, of course, must be zeal- 
ously preserved, but tenure can become 
a Cloak for the indolent. 

Once academic freedom is assured 
under an appropriate tenure policy, 
should not continuity, compensation, 
promotion and removal have some re- 
lationship to the satisfactory perform- 
ance of the individual as a teacher and 
scholar? To what extent do the per- 
sonnel policies of an institution put 
unnecessary barriers in the way of 
rewarding initiative, diligence and cre- 
ative work, on the one hand, and, of 
condoning poor or careless teaching 
and irresponsible handling of assign- 
ments, on the other? 

In order that the quality of teaching 
may be steadily improved and indi- 
viduals rewarded in some relation to 
their contribution as teachers and 
scholars, do we not need more pio- 


neering and imaginative approaches to 
the setting of teaching standards, eval- 
uation of teaching competence, and 
methods of improvement? Evaluation 
and the initiation of corrective meas- 
ures are essential tasks of management. 

We thus see that management is 
concerned with maximizing individual 
contributions and with bringing about 
habitual and creative relationships 
which fulfill efficiently, and with satis- 
faction to the participants, the goals 
of an enterprise. 

In this and many other respects, the 
management of a college or a univer- 
sity is similar to that of any other or- 
ganization. In the realm of ideas, 
scholarship and provision of creative 
experiences for students, the objectives 
of a college are less easily defined and 
its accomplishments are evaluated with 
more difficulty than those of an organ- 
ization producing a material product. 
On the other hand, would it be easier 
to evaluate the work of the Depart- 
ment of State than that of a college? 

But higher education must find ways 
to make informative evaluations, quan- 
titatively, qualitatively, and in terms of 
cost. Institutions differ widely in the 
amount they spend for educating one 
student in a particular field. The qual- 
ity of education may or may not vary 
proportionately. In any event, we have 
only the vaguest notions of what is a 
justifiable unit cost. 

Surely there is a legitimate limit on 
the amount of endowment and annual 
contribution income required per stu- 
dent. If educational opportunities are 
to become more equitably distributed 
for talented students with high social 
motivations, progressive institutions re- 
stricted by limited revenues must be- 
come better prepared to demonstrate 
that dollars contributed to them can 
produce higher education mileage than 
to institutions that are relatively well 
off financially. 

In brief, if colleges and universities 
are to cope with the increased load of 
students and obtain sufficient and pro- 
portionate tax funds (if public) and 
contributions (if private) to provide 
high quality education for all qualified 
youth, they must become far more 
resourceful in the presentation of pro- 
grams, accomplishments and costs. As 
the competition for both the tax and 
philanthropic dollar increases, contrib- 
utors will begin to ask what results 
are produced for each dollar contrib- 
uted. Today we have few answers. 
Is it mot management's responsibility 
to provide the answers? + 
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Inquisitive? i 








Enthusiastic? 0 


A Check List for Choosing a College — 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? IS A 
question that might aptly be applied 
to colleges and universities that face 
steadily increasing enrollments, and, 
wecause of limited facilities, must 
select a mere handful for admission. 

Recently, the administrative staff 
of Bard College, Annandale-on-the- 
Hudson, N.Y., asked itself this very 
question. 

Just what, it wanted to know, do 
we expect of our student body? What 
type of students do we want? Most 
important of all, how do we go about 
getting the kind of young men and 
women we would like to have? 

The first requirement, the adminis- 
trators decided, was that candidates 
for admission to Bard should qualify 
on certain general bases. They should, 
in addition to being academically ca- 
pable, be enthusiastic, independent, 
original, perceptive, responsible, artic- 
ulate and open-minded. 

To reach these prospective students, 
the college decided to appeal to them 
on a level that was, of itself, original, 
interesting and venturesome. 

Each year, Bard had issued regula- 
tion bulletins and catalogs to some 
2000 guidance counselors in high 
schools throughout the country. Al- 
though it had no intention of discon- 
tinuing these publications, the college 
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thought that a new approach might 
be helpful. 

A second consideration was that the 
usual promotional material was rather 
expensive, with catalogs costing about 
25 cents a copy and view books about 
20 cents each. A small, informal bro- 
chure could be prepared for a frac- 
tion of the cost. 

The next step was a meeting of 
administrators, faculty members, and 
students to decide what should go 
into the admissions booklet. “We had 
a Madison Avenue type of conference,” 
explained James H. Case Jr., president 
of Bard. “The big problem was trying 
to describe in a few words the kind 
of student we wanted and who would 
want to attend our college.” 

What resulted was a clever, amus- 
ing but nonetheless thought-provok- 
ing bulletin telling in short order what 
students could expect from Bard. Set 
up in quiz form—with brief phrases 
and funny sketches—“Where Do We 
Go From Here” became a check list 
for choosing a college. 

The leadoff was the simple ques- 
tion: “Are you?”—and then came the 
pertinent queries — venturesome, in- 
quisitive, discriminating, enthusiastic, 
independent, original, perceptive, open- 
minded, articulate, self-searching and 
responsible? Each question was illus- 


trated with a lively pen sketch by 
Ronald Chase, an art student. For 
example, the venturesome students 
were depicted launching into a super 
de luxe banana split which boasted 
24 balls of ice cream, half a dozen 
bananas, and assorted sauces and tid- 
bits. 

After a run-down on qualifications, 
the brochure wanted to know if stu- 
dents were all these things enough to 
want the kind of college where they: 
choose their own courses, have an 
off-campus project of study or work 
for two months a year, have a wide 
variety of friends with real intellec- 
tual interests, have an individual con- 
ference each week with faculty ad- 
visers, consider the library the hub 
of the educational program, are ex- 
pected to take an active part in student 
government, must work independently, 
expetiment and think for themselves, 
value the arts as much as other aca- 
demic fields, and are taken seriously 
as individuals by faculty and fellow 
student. 

If so (the answer was), Bard may 
be the college for you. 

A quick look at the educational 
policies of Bard College might be an 
important clue to why officials of this 
institution thought such a_ booklet 
would be suitable and even particularly 
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Independent? [) 





as presented in Bard's breezy bulletin 


ANN DeSANDIS 


Director of Public Relations, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


helpful in attracting a certain type 
of student. 

Bard’s primary goai, as illustrated 
in the brochure, is to encourage stu- 
dents to be creative, to think for them- 
selves, and to develop an interest and 
understanding of knowledge in the 
largest sense. 

Because of its high ratio of one full- 
time member of the faculty to every 
seven students (more than twice as 
great as in most other colleges and 
universities), Bard operates on a sem- 
inar, indeed, almost on a tutorial, basis. 
This program alone is a stimulant for 
the thinking student and gives him 
a chance to develop his own opinions 
and test them against the theories of 
his fellow students and his professor. 

Projects such as the Winter Field 
Period add to this policy. For seven 
or eight weeks each year Bard students 
must leave the campus to take jobs 
in the business and professional world 
in which they will later live and work. 
Some students take employment in a 
field in which they hope to make their 
careers. Others work in fields related 
to their academic program, or, for con- 
trast, in wholly unrelated areas. Often, 
the field period has proved a turning 
point in a student's life. It helps him 
decide whether his chosen major is 
really for him, or whether he would 
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be happier and more effective in an- 
other area of study. 

The test of a Bard student's inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness comes 
with the senior project. This entails 
the undertaking of a critical or crea- 
tive writing, the translation of some 
significant foreign book not available 
in English, research or scientific ex- 
perimentation, or the review and 
evaluation of an important social 
movement, school of thought, or artis- 
tic production. 

For example, a music major may 
give a piano or organ recital; drama 
students write, stage, direct and pro- 
duce a play, or an art major hangs 
his first exhibit. Although these proj- 
ects are under the direction of a faculty 
adviser, the burden of the work falls 
on the students’ shoulders. 

The administration’s ideas for the 
new booklet were soon proved cor- 
rect. Since the initial mailing of the 
brochure last fall, the college has re- 
ceived requests for more than 10,000 
additional copies. The project also 
proved to be a good bet money-wise, 
because the printing cost was only 
22 cents a copy. 

Bard knows what it wants from its 
students, and students know what they 
want from Bard. Both stand an excel- 
lent chance of being satisfied. + 
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Are you these things 


(and a number of 
others not reproduced 
on these pages) 


~<wy, enough to want 


the kind of college 


WHERE... 


you choose your own courses 


you have an off-campus project of study 
or work for two months every year 


you have a wide variety of friends with 
real intellectual interests 


you have an individual conference every 
week with your faculty adviser 


the library is the hub of the 


education program 


you are expected to take a hand 
in college government 


you are expected to work independent- 
iy, experiment and think for yourself 


you exchange ideas with other 
intelligent students 


the arts are as important as 
other academic fields 


a great many students go on to first-class 
graduate or professional schools 


there are no sororities or fraternities 


there is one full-time teacher for 
every seven students 


you are taken seriously as an individual 
by faculty and students 


most classes meet once a week in small 
two-hour seminars 


an unusual amount of your work is research 


7 | te get excit: 


their work 





t and pride from 


good thinking, talking, writing and working 


are more important than anything else 


then the college for you 
may be 
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Professors or Brick, Which? 


Maybe we can have both guns and butter, as we did 


T. B. WOODMORE 


during World War Il, but we would be wise 


not to postpone mcking substantial improvements 


in faculty salaries in our haste to build 


Bursar, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 


LIKE THE OLD GRAY MARE, THE DOL- 
lar bill ain't what it used to be. No 
group in the nation is more keenly 
aware of this than the approximately 
261,900 teachers in our 1871 institu- 
tions of higher education. 

After the close of World War Il, 
as controls were weakened and later 
removed, prices mounted rapidly, level- 
ing off in 1948. In 1951 prices ad- 
vanced again, reaching a new plateau 
in 1953, where they remained fairly 
stable until the last half of 1956, 
when they began to move upward 
again. 

Many groups in the population were 
in position to boost their incomes 
sufficiently not only to keep pace with 
inflation but to share in the nation’s 
increased productivity. Congress took 
care of congressional and upper- 
bracket federal salaries. Labor unions 
asked for and received substantial wage 
increases from time to time, some of 
which were automatically geared to 
the cost of living 

Those charging fees were in posi- 
tion to adjust these to the increasing 
price level. Elementary and high school 
teachers in the states and municipal- 
ities had sufficient strength through 
eficient organization, voting power, 
and, in isolated instances by resort 
to a strike, to command the attention 
of those who levy taxes and fix salaries; 
and the farmer had his parity until 
the bins ran over. 

Teachers in the colleges and univer- 
sities, widely scattered throughout the 
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48 states, have little political or eco- 
nomic bargaining power. They are 
without the services of any agency by 
which their economic position might 
be kept before the public. Their only 
recourse for relief from the economic 
squeeze has been in appeals to boards 
of control and to college presidents. 


MEDIAN SALARY $5243 


The National Education Association 
recently released a study by Ray C. 
Maul of the salaries paid in 730 col- 
leges and universities during the school 
year 1955-56. It reveals that the 
median salary paid to the 78,613 
teachers involved for full-time work 
for nine months, all ranks included, 
was $5243. This means that 39,306 
of these teachers received $5243 or 
less, and the same number received 
this amount or more. 

Of the teachers included in the 
study, 9.65 per cent received $8000 
or more, 23.09 per cent from $6000 
to $7999, 53.14 per cent from $4000 
to $5999, and 14.12 per cent less than 
$4000. 

Assuming that the salaries paid in 
the 730 colleges and universities are 
representative of the salaries paid in 
all institutions of higher education, 
the application of these percentages 
to the 261,000 teachers gives the fol- 
lowing figures: 25,186 with salaries 
above $8000; 60,245 with salaries 
from $6000 to $7999; 138,707 with 
salaries from $4000 to $5999, and 
36,859 with salaries under $4000. 


more classrooms, residence halls, and laboratories 


Median salaries according to rank, 
in the 730 institutions studied, were: 
professors $7076, associate professors 
$5731, assistant professors $4921, and 
instructors $4087. 

Classification by type of institution 
reveals considerable variation in the 
median salaries paid. In the 12 munici- 
pal universities included, the median 
salary for all ranks was $6435. In state 
universities the figure was $5649, in 
nonpublic universities $5585, in land- 
grant colleges $5458, in teachers col- 
leges $5401, in junior colleges $5127, 
in state colleges $4992, and in non- 
public colleges from $4756 in the 
larger colleges to $4081 in those with 
enrollments of less than 500 students. 

Many comparative figures today use 
1939 as a base, and it is interesting 
to note what inflation and taxes have 
done to the salary dollar since that 
date. During September 1956 the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
in its “Road Map of Industry,” re- 
ported that in 1939 the married couple 
with two children and a $3000 income 
paid only $30 in federal income and 
social security taxes, leaving a net of 
$2970; and that, to end up with an 
equivalent amount today, an income 
of $6122 is required, as taxes now 
take $669 and loss from depreciation 
of the dollar amounts to $2483. 

A family of four with a $3500 in- 
come in 1939 paid $35 in federal taxes, 
leaving a net of $3465. Today, to have 
an equivalent amount, $7290 is re- 
quired as federal taxes require $920 
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and the loss from inflation amounts 
to $2905. A family of four with a 
$5000 income in 1939 requires today 
$10,583 to match the 1939 salary, 
says the Conference Board report. 

Such salaries would make no pro- 
vision whatever for sharing in the 
national economic increment of ap- 
proximately 4 per cent per year during 
the postwar period, nor would it take 
into account the enactment, or increase, 
in state sales and state income taxes 
during those years. 

Salaries and wages, generally, are 
based on the job to be done. It would 
seem in the case of college and uni- 
versity teachers that this is not the 
basis of determination. Their salaries 
do not indicate that they train our 
doctors, dentists, ministers and engi- 
neers; our elementary, high school, 
and college teachers; our architects, 
accountants and extension workers; 
many of those engaged in farming, 
in homemaking, in commerce and in- 
dustry, in government, and in al! other 
pursuits in which Americans engage. 

It would be impossible to assess the 
value of their services in the field of 
research alone. In addition to numer- 
ous projects performed by higher edu- 
cation on its own, it does much re- 
search for government and for private 
industry, and trains the numerous 
technicians and research workers for 
the many laboratories maintained by 
American industrial enterprises. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that a single industrial enter- 
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prise (DuPont) in 1954 maintained 
32 research laboratories located in 22 
cities and towns in which it employed 
2100 technically trained men and wom- 
en, about a thousand of them with 
Ph.D. degrees. In its Jackson labora- 
tory at Deepwater Point, N.J., it had 
114 men and two women, all with 
doctors of philosophy degrees, 107 of 
them trained in 42 American univer- 
sities and nine of them trained in 
eight foreign universities. 

It is difficult to reconcile the sal- 
aries paid to more than half of our 
college and university teachers with 
their contribution to the nation. When 
compared to present-day earnings in 
other professions, and in the trades, 
there is little financial incentive to 
those who would invest the time and 
the money required in obtaining the 
graduate training now demanded of 
college teachers. Many of them have 
families and a mortgage, or they are 
paying the comparatively high rentals 
that usually prevail in college com- 
munities. 

The condition that will give great- 
est promise for substantial improve- 
ment in college faculty salaries is 
one wherein college administrators, 
boards of control, tax supporting units, 
alumni and other individuals, church 
supporting groups, commercial enter- 
prises and the foundations, all give 
top priority to providing these in- 
creases. 

There is grave danger that these 
needed increases may be overshadowed 


and shunted aside by plant expansion 
during the years immediately ahead. 
Recently, the president of one of 
America’s oldest commercial enter- 
prises was quoted as follows: “In the 
next 15 years we shall have to build 
in this country facilities for higher 
education equal to all of those built 
since the landing of the Pilgrims.” 

Peter F. Drucker in the July 1956 
issue of Harper's magazine wrote that 
needed facilties for the additional col- 
lege students that would be enrolled 
by 1975 would represent “twice as 
much as all the college plants that 
have been built in America since Har- 
vard was founded in 1636.” Whether 
intended or not, the stress in these ex- 
pressions is exclusively on expansion 
of physical plants. 

There are other reasons why plant 
expansion could, during the years im- 
mediately ahead, absorb a major part 
of the additional funds that will be 
made available to higher education. 
Benefactors, particularly individuals 
and families giving sizable amounts 
to colleges and universities, usualy 
think in terms of buildings; and alumni 
and the area in which a college is 
located judge its progress largely by 
the expansion of its physical plant. 

Regardless of today’s building costs 
of two and one-fourth times those of 
1939, and the highest interest rate on 
bonds in more than 20 years, there 
must be continued vast expansion of 
the physical plants of our institutions 
of higher education. (Cont. on p. 34) 
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In 1953 a committee of college 
registrars and admission officers pub- 
lished “College Age Population Trends 
1940-1970." By the application of 
mortality tables to the vital statistics 
records of the various states, it arrived 
at the indicated number of persons 
of college age through 1970. It could 
not, of course, take into account the 
mobility of the population in giving 
the indicated number of persons of 
college age for a particular state, nor 
did it attempt to estimate what per 
cent of those of college age would 
attend college. 

In this report, 8,192,783 is given 
as the number of persons of college 
age in the nation in 1956, and it is 
indicated that this number will in- 
crease to 11,669,949 in 1965, or by 
42 per cent, and to 13,609,831 in 
1970, or by 66 per cent over the 1956 
figure. This study further indicated 
that the problem of providing for in- 
creased enrollments will vary greatly 
in the various states. 


THINGS TO TAKE INTO ACCOUNT 


It would seem the part of wisdom 
for any institution, in studying its need 
for plant expansion, carefully to take 
into account all of its presently avail- 
able space, its plan for scheduling 
classes, and its student-teacher ratio. 

In a survey of higher education in 
Ohio released in 1956 certain conclu- 
sions relating to the needs for plant 
expansion, faculty salaries, and other 
phases of higher education in that state 
are set out. John Dale Russell in the 
September 1956 issue of Higher Edu- 
cation summarizes some of the recom- 
mendations and findings of that survey. 

It is recommended, for instance, 
that the state develop plans for com- 
munity colleges in a considerable num- 
ber of centers in Ohio to help take 
care of increasing enrollments. It 
found that there was a serious short- 
age of funds with which to pay ade- 
quate salaries to faculty members al- 
ready employed and that in too many 
cases the institutional leaders have 
“set their sights too low” in consider- 
ing their plans for the improvement 
of faculty salaries; that expansions in 
enrollment in the future should not 
be matched by comparable increases in 
the number of faculty members, but 
that it would be better to allow the 
student-faculty ratio to increase and 
to use all the possible funds that can 
be made available to improve the sal- 
aries for the present number of in- 
structional staff members. The survey 
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also yielded the impression that col- 
lege and university presidents in Ohio, 
as a rule, put more of their time and 
energy into problems of physical facil- 
ities than any other phase of institu- 
tional planning and development. 


INTERESTING FINDING 
One particularly interesting finding 


‘ of the survey was that in one of the 


Ohio institutions, where the faculty 
had been pressing for new buildings 
to house the academic program, a 
critical analysis showed that a doubled 
enrollment could readily be cared for 
in its present buildings by some well 
advised modifications in the traditional 
plan of scheduling classes. Instead of 
seeking funds for new buildings, the 
efforts of this college will go into a 
drive for funds to improve faculty 
salaries. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
the country is in position to finance: 
(1) substantial salary increases for 
faculties presently employed, (2) sal- 
aries for the additional teachers that 
will be required to handle the in- 
creased enrollments during the next 
decade, and (3) the necessary expan- 
sion in physical plants. 

In Business in Brief issued by the 
Economic Research Department of the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank, the first state- 
ment in the October 1956 issue is: 
“Business activity is again approach- 
ing the limits set by manpower, mate- 
rials and plant capacity.” Most of the 
economic predictions of early 1957 
were optimistic. 

But, regardless of the country’s 
favorable economic position and its 
ability to finance the expanding re- 
quirements of higher education, a col- 
lege or university needs to review fre- 
quently its way of doing things. 

During the depression of the 
Thirties, much was heard of efficiency 
and economy in higher education. Not 
referred to so often today, the main- 
tenance of these conditions is a con- 
tinuing obligation of every college and 
university to its students, and to those 
who pay the difference between the 
part the student pays and the cost of 
providing his instruction. 

It is possible for auxiliary enter- 
prises such as college bookstores and 
cafeterias to sustain losses, large in 
the aggregate, which have to be made 
good from funds intended for the 
educational program of a college. 
Occasionally, teachers and liberal arts 
colleges operate college farms. In 
such instances, it is difficult to find 


any important connection between 
such operation and the educational 
programs in colleges of this type. la 
these operations, losses year after year 
are not only possible but they are prob- 
able. Frequently, such undertakings 
are mot charged with management 
costs or for new equipment and capi- 
tal additions, thereby consuming funds 
in large amounts needed in the in- 
structional program. 

Another activity in many colleges 
that will bear close scrutiny is the 
intercollegiate athletic program. There 
is a widespread but erroneous belief 
that these activities bring in money 
in fabulous amounts. It is true that 
a number of college teams with great 
drawing power, in a year, collect large 
amounts of money. A few football 
games are played every season before 
crowds of more than 100,000 persons, 
and 50,000 or more people are in 
attendance at quite a number of games. 

However, for every college with 
such teams there are several others 
where gate receipts are modest or in- 
consequential. Many of the smaller 
colleges, some with good teams and 
attractive schedules, are able to col- 
lect only nominal amounts from this 
source. As a result, fees collected from 
students and college funds are paying 
the major part of the cost which, in 
institutions with what seems to be 
reasonable programs, runs a minimum 
of $60,000 to $75,000 per year when 
all items chargeable to intercollegiate 
athletics are included. 

With efficient management and wis- 
dom in expansion, higher education 
will be able to meet the increased 
demands which the years immediately 
ahead will bring. During World War 
II we had guns and butter, and we 
shall be able to have professors and 
brick if we do not allow frightening 
terms such as “the oncoming tide” 
and “inundation” to cause us to lose 
our sense of proportion and over- 
expand faculties and physical plants. 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 


But the immediate and urgent prob- 
lem facing higher education is the 
substantial improvement of the sal- 
aries of those presently teaching. Few 
meetings are more important, or con- 
tribute more to the progress and wel- 
fare of the nation, than those that 
occur when these teachers face their 
students in the college classrooms of 
the country or move among them in 
laboratories and around drawing 


boards. # 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


RUSSELL I. THACKREY 


Executive Secretary 


American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 


SOME WIDELY HELD IDEAS ABOUT 
higher education deserve more exam- 
ination than they usually get. One is 
the notion that our recognized short- 
ages of trained manpower are due 
largely to the fact that not enough 
able individuals have the motivation 
and the money to go to college, and 
that the way to correct the situation 
is to inaugurate a vast scholarship 
program. 

Another is the idea that direct fed- 
eral aid to educational institutions 
somehow carries a threat of govern- 
ment control and domination which is 
not present in programs of indirect 
federal aid or in contract and specific- 
grant programs carried on by federal 
agencies. 

To take the first idea first: If the 
number of legislative proposals relat- 
ing to education introduced in Con- 
gress is any guide, it is clear that the 
American public thinks the primary 
need for federal action in the field of 
higher education is for a federal schol- 
arship program. 

This is not surprising. Our short- 
ages of trained manpower, particularly 
in science and engineering, have been 
well advertised. The advances made 
by the Russians have been the subject 
of a flood of articles, speeches and 
books. Wide publicity also has been 
given two or three studies, some of 
them now several years old, indicat- 
ing that about half of the upper- 
ability high school graduates do not 
go to college, and that about half of 
these don’t go because they lack the 
necessary funds. 

What more natural than there 
should be a flood of bills in Congress 
proposing national scholarship and 





From a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Central Association of Col- 
lege and University Business Officers, Hous- 
ton, Tex., 1957. 
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loan programs, the creation of new 
federal academies for various spec:fic 
purposes, and the like? 

There are general scholarship bills, 
whose benefits would be available 
across the board regardless of field of 
study chosen or institution attended. 
There are specific bills, whose benefits 
would be restricted to those who agreed 
to become engineers, scientists, mathe- 
maticians, doctors, nurses, teachers, of- 
ficers in the armed services, and so 
forth. There are bills to extend edu- 
cational benefits to veterans beyond 
the Jan. 31, 1955, cut-off date, to in- 
crease benefits to veterans, to give 
scholarships to children of veterans 
if they will study science and engi- 
neering. 

Somewhat related to these are bills 
to establish new federal academies. 
They include a Foreign Service Aca- 
demy, Technical Assistance Academy, 
Armed Services Medical Academy, 
Armed Services Nursing Academy, 
Women’s Armed Services Academy, 
National Science Academy, and others. 
Most of the scholarship bills would 
pay whatever benefits there are to the 
student, with an upper limit based on 
need and ranging from $700 to $1000. 

At the other extreme, some would 
pay nothing to the student but pay 
the institution for his fees, books and 
supplies. Still others would pay a 
stipend to the student and also pay 
the institution its fees. There are those 
that would pay the institution its in- 
structional cost, on a formula basis, 
a proposition that seems to be reason- 
able if you are going to pay the insti- 
tution at all, since it relates payment 
to cost of services rather than to an 
arbitrary fee that has no necessary 
relation to cost. 

Then there are the loan proposals. 
Some are combined with scholarship 
bills; others would limit all aid to 





loans or to federal insurance of loans. 
One interesting variant is to offer loans 
to prospective students, but to cancel 
a portion of the loan each year if the 
recipient teaches or does something 
else Congress considers in the national 
interest. 

There is also a proposal for cash 
awards for all high school seniors who 
pass a stiff mathematics test, with an- 
other award if they do well in fresh- 
man college mathematics. ‘ 

What is wrong with these proposals? 

It is true there is a current short- 
age of manpower in science and engi- 
neering and virtually every other pro- 
fession. And there’s no doubt that 
many thousands of young people of 
high ability need financial help to go 
to college. 

The question is whether scholar- 
ships constitute the most urgent need 
in American higher education as far 
as government action is concerned. 
And will a large-scale program accom- 
plish what its sponsors think it will? 

In the first place, the basic and 
major cause of our manpower short- 
age now is the low birth rate of the 
1930's. The only reason we are as well 
off as we are is that enrollments in 
higher education are 80 to 90 per cent 
higher than they were 20 years ago, 
though the numbers of college age are 
no greater. We are moving, however, 
into a period in which the numbers 
of young people of college age will 
increase rapidly. 

Our basic problem of higher educa- 
tion is like the so-called “water prob- 
lem” in the community where I live 
in Fairfax County, Virginia. We don’t 
get enough water, but it isn’t because 
there is a shortage of water. It’s be- 
cause Our water mains are too small. 
We can’t get enough water through 
our existing mains to take care of a 
growing community without either 
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putting in larger pipes or building up 
so much pressure the existing ones 
may burst. 

My point is that our primary prob- 
lem in higher education is provision 
of staff and facilities to meet our needs 
in quantity, quality and variety. Aid 
to individuals to enable them to attend 
college, or to attend a different college 
from one they could attend unaided, 
is secondary right now to the em- 
phasis that must be placed on expand- 
ing institutional opportunities and on 
keeping fees down so that most young 
people can make it through college 
without scholarship aid. We did not 
develop our American system of wide- 
spread availability of higher education 
at low cost primarily by providing 
scholarships. We developed it through 
establishing and supporting colleges 
and universities. 


NEED FOR STAFF, FACILITIES 


The most widely publicized short- 
age is, of course, of scientists and engi- 
neers. Less widely known is the fact 
that enrollments in engineering and 
physical science have been increasing 
in the last three or four years at a rate 
far in excess of enrollment increases 
generally. Both the Engineering Man- 
power Commission and the Scientific 
Manpower Commission agreed in a 
recent joint statement that the problem 
is no longer one of recruitment but 
one of providing staff and facilities. 
It is a mockery to talk about the need 
for more scholarships in some of our 
states, where hundreds and even thou- 
sands of qualified and able students 
want to go to college and would go 
without help if facilities and instruc- 
tion were available at reasonable fees. 

I have one more reservation about 
a large-scale federal scholarship pro- 
gram. If it is defensible, it is on the 
ground that it would actually get many 
able people into college who wouldn't 
go otherwise. It is generally justified 
on the basis that half of the students 
of the upper ability don’t go to col- 
lege. This may be true. However, on 
the basis of a recently published sur- 
vey of 1956 college attendance by 
members of the 1955 Kansas high 
school graduating class, I would esti- 
mate that at least three-fourths of the 
upper 20 per cent of Kansas high 
school graduates of ability were in 
college the following fall. 

The same survey reported that half 
the states do not have figures on the 
percentage of their high school grad- 
uates who attend college, but that 
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among those who do it runs from 20 
per cent to well over 50 per cent of 
all high school graduates. 

The proportions of high-ability 
young people not going to college is 
much gteater in some states than in 
others, and some of the states with 
low percentages of college attendance 
are among the highest in economic 
capacity. 

This is not a problem that a national 
scholarship program is well adapted 
to handle. It would inevitably operate 
so that a high proportion of scholar- 
ships would go to persons who would 
enter college anyway. 

Now I would like to examine the 
argument that direct general govern- 
mental support of higher education 
involves great dangers of governmental 
control, whereas if the money comes 
through contracts or research grants 
for specific projects or attached to 
scholarship programs, little or no dan- 
ger of federal control is involved. 


LAND-GRANT SYSTEM 


The land-grant system of colleges 
and universities was established by 
federal initiative more than 90 years 
ago and has received some federal 
support ever since. Federal funds go 
to land-grant institutions for general 
support of teaching, agricultural re- 
search, and agricultural extension work. 
There have been no serious difficulties 
as to federal control. Now what about 
the programs of the federal govern- 
ment under which it contracts for 
specific services or carries on specific 
and limited activities? Many college 
presidents—and there may be some 
business officers—are vigorously op- 
posed to “federal aid” to higher educa- 
tion because of the “dangers of con- 
trol” involved, but, at the same time, 
they see no hazards in contract pro- 
grams. 

I have been in Washington for more 
than 10 years, and during that time 
some major issues involving federal 
interference or control have arisen. 
All of these have been in connection 
with contract or other specific pro- 
grams. Some of our most troublesome 
experiences were with the Veterans 
Administration during the World War 
II program, in which fees on behalf 
of veteran students were paid to the 
colleges. As a part of regulating the 
veteran, the Veterans Administration 
on various occasions interfered with 
what the colleges and universities 
clearly and emphatically thought were 
internal educational matters. 


A number of leading universities 
withdrew from the United States 
Armed Forces Institute correspondence 
study program a few years ago because 
of a clause in the proffered contract 
that gave the army the right to require 
the institution to dismiss a staff mem- 
ber on request. This provision was 
later eliminated. The army R.O.T.C. 
flight training contracts now being 
offered carry a similar provision. It 
has been only recently that unclassi- 
fied research contracts were freed from 
so-called security requirements that 
caused the gravest concern to univer- 
sity administrators and staffs. 

There are other examples of legis- 
lative or administrative requirements 
attached to specific scholarship and 
fellowship programs. Indeed, the di- 
rect-grant programs of the land-grant 
institutions are among the freest from 
special requirements of any program 
under which federal funds flow to in- 
stitutions. Because conditions attached 
to direct federal support of institutions 
most clearly raise the issue of educa- 
tional and academic freedom, they are 
the programs that are least likely to 
have undesirable conditions attached 
to them. 

It is much easier to combat a direct 
attack on the freedom of a university 
than an indirect attack found in the 
provisions of a contract, the conditions 
attached to a scholarship, or the deci- 
sions of an administrative board. 


CONCLUSION 


My conclusion is that no form of 
financial relationship with government 
is per se either free from the possi- 
bility of undesirable governmental con- 
trols or inevitably associated with 
them. Public money always carries 
with it a certain degree of public 
responsibility, and the body that has 
the appronriating power also can 
legislate conditions attached to an 
appropriation. The same holds true 
for a tax exemption. 

I am not “afraid” of federal aid to, 
or relationships with, institutions of 
higher education. The price of free- 
dom from undesirable controls is not 
the severance of relationships between 
education and government but, as has 
been well said long ago, “eternal 
vigilance.” it is a matter of carefully 
examining proposed legislation affect- 
ing education to determine what its 
effect in terms of controls may be and 
vigorously calling the attention of 
legislative bodies, universities and the 
public to the issues involved. + 
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Four nine-story residence halls 
are connected by a covered 
walkway with four central RES! DENCE HALLS 
food units at the University of 
California, Berkeley campus. 





University of California, Berkeley campus 
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Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary 
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University of Missouri, Columbia campus 
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Rutgers, State University of New Jersey 
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Phillips Academy, Andover 
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State College of Washington 
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Antioch College 
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“Brilliant Simplicity” 
of 800 Student Group, Berkeley 


Prize winning design by JOHN CARL WARNECKE 


as told by A. W. BAXTER Jr. 


WHEN In Aucust oF 1956 THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVER- 
sity of California adopted a long-range development 
plan for the Berkeley campus, student housing was 
placed high on the list for new facilities. At present, 
the university provides housing for less than 5 per cent 
of Berkeley students. 

The development plan called for an increase in 
housing facilities to accommodate 25 per cent of the 
student body, or an estimated 5000 students, by 1965. 
To meet these goals, the university ultimately will 
build six groups of residence halls; plans for the first 
two units have been approved. Each unit will cost an 
estimated $3,300,000, including certain built-in equip- 
ment. 

All available sites on the campus being needed for 
a vigorous classroom building program, the university 
selected an area of 2.7 acres just south of the campus 
as the site for the first new residence halls. High land 
costs in the dense residential area dictated that the 
new facilities be multistoried. But there was a strong 
desire to maintain the residential feeling of the area. 

Because of the importance of this initial project, the 
regents decided that a competition for a residence hall 
design would offer a greater incentive to participating 
architects and would assure the university of a wider 
selection of imaginative solutions to their problems. 

An outline of requirements for the design was pre- 
pared by the university and sent to seven major 
architectural firms, after a program had been prepared 
under the direction of Architect John Lyon Reid of 
San Francisco. The outline provided for the following 
program elements: 

1. Eight hundred students to be housed in four 
self-contained units, each unit to be planned so that 
groups of approximately 50 students would form 
smaller social groups. 

2. The four self-contained units of 200 students 
each should be served by a single recreation room, a 
single group of administrative offices, a single main- 
tenance shop, and a single kitchen. 

3. Four dining rooms (one for each self-contained 
unit) to be arranged in two pairs, each pair separately 
or together to be served from the central kitchen. 

By secret ballot on August 14, the anonymous entry 
of Warnecke and Warnecke was selected by a dis- 
tinguished jury. ; 
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In announcing the award, the jury's report stated: 
“An excellent solution of brilliant simplicity has been 
achieved, and one which is in complete harmony with 
the objectives and character of the university as a 
whole. . . . The winning design managed to create 
a feeling of enclosed and comfortable space for the 
whole, and also intimate and friendly courts and gar- 
dens considered appropriate to the university.” 

Recently the university requested the Warnecke 
firm to duplicate the residence halls on a site two 
blocks from the first unit. 


GENERAL PLAN 


The first two units feature four nine-story residence 
halls each accommodating 210 students. Two halls 
in each unit will house women students and two will 
house men. A study room on every other floor is 
planned so that groups of approximately 50 students 
will form smaller social groups. The focal point of the 
design is a central core consisting of the four dining 
rooms arranged around a two-level unit containing 
scullery and kitchen. The central core and residence 
halls are connected by a covered walkway which 
passes through open courts. 

With economy of operation and space limitations as 
major factors in design, the central core built on two 
levels offered the greatest flexibility and efficiency. 
The whole has been realized within 255 gross square 
feet per student, which the university has adopted 
as the limiting factor for residence halls on all of its 
campuses. 


CENTRAL CORE 


On the basement level, delivery and service traffic 
has direct access to loading docks through an entrance 
drive. The docks are located immediately adjacent to 
the scullery and storage areas. Food is received and 
stored and initial preparation of vegetables is made in 
the scullery. 

The central kitchen is on the main floor directly 
over the scullery. The two units are connected by a 
system of subveyors and conveyors for handling dirty 
dishes and by an elevator for transporting food and 
clean dishes to the kitchen. The central kitchen has 
an area of 2660 square feet with immediate access to 
all four dining units. (Text cont. on p. 40) 
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Above: Model of the University of California’s first two 
units featuring four nine-story residence halls on the Berke- 
ley campus. Each residence hall will accommodate 210 
students; two of them will house women students and two 
will house men. A central core consists of four dining rcoms 
arranged around a two-level unit containing scullery and 
kitchen. A covered walkway that passes through open 


courts connects the central core and residence halls. Be- 
low: Plot plan showing the ground floor plan of the four 
residence halls and the dining rooms. Design of the dining 
area permits men and women students to dine separately 
or together. Movable partitions separating the units into 
four private dining rooms can be removed easily for so- 
cial functions. Each dining hall has its own dining court. 
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DINING HALLS 


Design of the dining area permits men and women 
students to dine separately or together. Movable parti- 
tions separate the units into four private dining rooms; 
these partitions can be removed easily for social func- 
tions. The central kitchen can provide served meals, 
cafeteria style meals, or snacks to all dining units. 
Students will bus their own dishes when served in 
cafeteria style. In addition, each dining hall has a 
dining court for informal and between-meal snacks. 


BASEMENT LEVEL 


Located on opposite sides of the scullery at 
basement level are the administrative offices and ; 
large recreation room, Each unit opens onto a pediens 
court with a stairway leading to the street level courts. 
The location of the recreation room and administrative 
offices offers equal accessibility for all residents and 


yet permits privacy from passing traffic on the side- 
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walks. In the case of the large recreation room (4320 
sq. ft.) this is particularly important, for it discourages 
use by nonresident students. 


courts 

Open courts interspersed between living units and 
the central core provide the feeling of indoor-outdoor 
living that is an important part of the California living 
pattern. The courts also help to maintain the feeling 
of independence for each resident group. Divisions 
between the court systems are achieved by the use of 
simple landscape dividers, which unobtrusively pro- 
vide privacy without sacrificing the feeling of open- 
ness. 

The complete student unit—residence hall, living 
court, dining court, dining hall—is joined by a covered 
walkway, which provides an efficient traffic pattern 
and, because of the favorable year-round climate of 
Berkeley, sufficient protection against the weather. 


LIVING UNITS 

The residence halls themselves are compact inde- 
pendent units. At one end of each main floor a living 
room opens onto a living court. Each living court is in 
an area that offers maximum privacy from the other 
three units. A library, at the opposite end of the main 
floor, is separated from the living room by the main en- 
trance, which contains the elevator, stairs, three multi- 
purpose rooms, and a restroom. Behind the stairwell 
is a back entrance, which offers students direct access 
to the street. Above the main floor are eight floors of 
student rooms. Each room has 182 square feet and 
will be shared by two students. Every other floor has 
a study room so that groups of 50 may form smaller 
student units similar in size to the ty pical fraternity or 
sorority. 

The university invited student opinion in deciding 
the requirements for residence halls. Recreation room 
and study rooms for groups of 50, for example, were 
suggested by student members of administrative resi- 
dence hall committees. The design selected will allow 
students the freedom to adopt their own systems 
within their living groups and yet permit the buildings 
themselves to be ‘ athuiniste red efficie ntly. + 
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RESIDENCE HALLS AT GOLDEN Gate Baptist THEO- 
logical Seminary, Marin County, California, serve 
single and married students and faculty and are 
arranged about the site in small villages. Each village 
takes advantage of a particular view or portion of the 
terrain. A system of contour tracing roads (the ad- 
ministration section of the seminary is on a high knoll) 
describes the perimeter of the grounds and winds its 
way among the groups of buildings. 

Each unit contains a cross section of the campus 
population. Unmarried students will thus observe the 
joys and difficulties of family life, and new brides 
will practice their cooking on unmarried colleagues. 

The scale of the individual units is small, not only 
for social and educational reasons but because each 
residence or apartment might attract the generosity of 
a single donor or a small group of donors. 

The simplicity of contemporary architecture is re- 
flected in the plans of the units. Great variety of feel- 
ing is attained through interrelation of living areas 
and continuous landscaped yards. 

Locally available materials used in the construction 
give the warm residential tone typical of good Califor- 
nia homes and at the same time permit the economies 
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WOMEN 


TYPICAL DORMITORY ROOMS 
Residence hall accommodations here have a wide range: 
from single and double bedrooms to apartments for mar- 


ried students without children, married students with one 
child, and married students with two or more children. 
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JOHN CARL WARNECKE 


San Francisco 


of large-scale residential construction. Walls are wood 
framing finished with wood or gypsum board. Floors 
are wood except for the ground floor slab on grade. 
\ built-up composition roofing is used over a wood 
frame. Because the hillside sites offer views over the 
tops of lower buildings, it was important to give a 
pleasing form and color to the roofs, so sloping eaves 
of warm tile are used. The tile is a native material 
with an important place in California’s Spanish archi- 
tectural tradition. 
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TYPICAL DUPLEX PLAN 


Left: Apartment plan for 
married students without 
children; above and be- 
low, plan of apartments 
for students with children. 
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Group Living and Good Scholarship 


inspire housing program developed for University of Missouri 


as told by DALE O. BOWLING and GYO OBATA 


respectively, Business Manager, University of Missouri, and Partner, 


Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Architects, St. Louis 


\ LONG-RANGE $10 MILLION DORMITORY CONSTRUCTION 
program designed to accommodate 2000 more men 
and 1000 more women students by 1960 has been 
developed by the University of Missouri. This program 
is to be financed from three main sources: a state 
bond issue passed in 1956, from which $2.5 million 
was appropriated for the residence hall program; 
long-term, low-interest loans from the federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and revenue bonds made 
practicable by a recent state law allowing 40 year 
bonds for such purposes. 

The buildings to be erected include two men’s 
groups and one women’s group, all to include food 
service buildings. 

Like many universities, Missouri operates its resi- 
dence hall program on the “house” system, in which 
the basic unit of organization is the 50 to 70 student 
house, with its own name, officers and social program. 
Each house elects its own officers. The top elected 


officers belong to an over-all residence hall association, 
which sets policy and plans for the entire system. 
This approach, with the guidance of the dean of 
students, enables the residence hall program to offer 
a valuable experience in group living. The small house 
unit is of basic importance to the system. 

The architects’ first step, after studying the univer- 
sity’s philosophy and the chosen sites, was to develop 
the double room module which would serve as the 
basis for all the men’s dormitories. (The women’s 
dormitories were developed separately, and will be 
described later.) University experience and policy 
indicated that a double room should be the norm, 
both from an economy standpoint and from student 
preference. 

The architects believed that the process of planning 
all the men’s units could best proceed rather in the 
manner of building with blocks. First the smallest 
standard block was created, the double room. Then 


Men’s vertical residence halls, joined side by side, with cafeteria building in background. 
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these blocks, all alike in themselves, could be com- 
bined in various ways to achieve the greatest economy 
and most efficient arrangement, with no loss in the 


quality of each room. These clusters of rooms, care- 

House system is worked out differently fully studied for efficiency and economy, could then 

for men and women students. The men’s be further combined, similar to arranging larger 
. blocks, into larger units of buildings, and so on. 

units are groupe din | 9 rect ngles; At each step, the block was determined and stand- 

the women’s units by vertical stacking. ardized for all the projects, to avoid duplication in 


design work. Thus, instead of approaching each 








































ee AS 4 : building as a wholly new and unique project and 

CS Keer J} going through the entire design process, the archi- 
LS a tects could deal with each building as the best 

Se “] possible combination of blocks, or units, previously 
studied and tested for conformity to criteria. The 

















— i greatest attention could then be given to adaptation 








Se aM ; to site and to harmony with existing structures. 
: = The architects’ study and conferences with the 
wrtence wide university authorities led to the conclusion that the 
basic men’s house should be a four-story or a five- 
story building with eight double rooms per floor. 
TYPICAL ROOM This “vertical” house plan takes into consideration 








the university's feeling that a small number of rooms 
per floor combined into houses averaging 60 students 
would further strengthen the house system, by making 
the floors sub-units, and at the same time contribute 
to keeping good order and discipline in the houses. 
Each vertical house has its own separate entrance, 
as well as its own lounge and reception rooms. 

The houses are designed to be combined into 
dormitory units by placing them side by side. Showers 
and bathrooms are adjacent in each set of two houses. 
By servicing the houses in groups, the university 
expects to be able to keep them well maintained with 
a small labor force. 

By making the shape of the basic double room a 
well proportioned rectangle (11 by 15% feet) we have 
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Women’s residence halls; each hall will be nine stories high. 
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been able to work out a convenient and pleasant 
living space for two students, in which each is pro- 
vided with bed, desk, storage and bookcase on “his” 
side of the room, and at the same time we have been 
able to achieve the greatest economy in terms of 
room units per exterior wall area. 

The first men’s group, now under construction, will 
accommodate 512 men in two building units of four 
houses each. The site is restricted and sloping. There- 
fore, we placed the long rectangular buildings at the 
periphery of the site on either side, and the dining 
hall between them at one end, thus forming an attrac- 
tive quadrangle and taking advantage of fine old 
trees. Because of the sloping site, one of the buildings 
will be four stories, the other five stories high and 
entered at the second floor. Each of the four-house 
buildings has an apartment for the head resident 
on the entrance level. 

The dining hall is planned for cafeteria service. 
It will have the kitchen and delivery facilities located 
on the basement level (at grade on one side), which 
will also house a lounge, snack bar, mail room, rest- 
rooms and laundry facilties for student use. On the 
upper or main level of the cafeteria will be a large 
dining area arranged so that it can be easily divided 
into four separate “rooms,” an efficient double serving 
line, and a dishwashing area. 

Two large terraces, on the north and south sides 
at the main level, will permit outdoor eating and 
lounging in pleasant weather. A large glass expanse 
will overlook the wooded quadrangle. 

In the second men’s group existing structures had 
to be taken into account. These are four long narrow 
rectangular dormitory buildings with full length inte- 
rior corridors. In this case the architects decided to 
place four new buildings, shorter rectangles of two 
houses each, at right angles to the existing structures, 
and thus vary the pattern and suggest individual 
courtyards or quadrangles bounded by the buildings. 
The new buildings will be similar to those in the first 
group, but only half as large, and will house approxi- 
mately the same number of students. Each will be 
four stories high. 

The cafeteria, to be located centrally to the entire 
complex of buildings, will also serve as the social 
center for the group. Air conditioned throughout, it 
will have a large lounge and several smaller rooms 
on the lower level, which the university plans to 
utilize for summer conferences of various academic 
groups. A snack bar, laundry facilities for student use, 
and a recreation room complete the facilities, which 
will serve existing dormitories as well. 


Architects’ study model of cafeteria building. Gabled roof 
line indicates divisions of dining area into smaller rooms. 


Sketch of interior of typical double room for one of the 
residence halls for women at the University of Missouri. 


On the upper level, the plans place the kitchen at 
the east end of the building, adjoining the service 
drive. Double serving lines, entered by doors on 
either side of the building, are in the center, and the 
dining area, again arranged to be divided into smaller 
sections when desired, is at the west and overlooking 
the main court. Since the cafeteria is for the use 
of more than 1200 students, careful organization of 
this plan was necessary. Exits will be direct from the 
dining area to avoid traffic confusion. 

Reinforced concrete floor slabs and beams and 
masonry block wall construction will be used for all 
of the men’s buildings. Exterior walls will be brick 
faced, with porcelain enamel spandrel panels under 
the aluminum windows. Interior walls will be painted 
masonry block, and floors asphalt tile. Toilet and 
shower rooms will have ceramic tile floors and struc- 
tural glazed tile block walls. 

The women’s group consists of three dormitory 
buildings and a cafeteria. The matter of control comes 
more to the fore in women’s residence halls than in 
men’s, and it seemed that the vertical houses with 
many separate entrances would not be suitable. A 
larger building unit would be desirable, we decided, 
to provide more over-all social amenities but still keep 
costs down. The house system was still to be followed, 
as with the men’s dormitories, but, with only one 
fairly large site, it seemed that a greater degree of 
over-all cohesiveness would be desirable. 

A basic two-story unit, averaging 22 double rooms 
per floor, makes up the individual house. To conserve 
space, to save on construction cost, to “double-up” on 
shared facilities, and to provide the pattern of groups 
within a group essential to the residence hall philos- 
ophy, these two-story houses are stacked into multiple 
story buildings. The resulting economy in construction 
amply justifies the use of elevators, employing the 
skip-stop system. 

Each nine-story building contains four two-story 
houses. There is a shared entrance floor with a large 
central lounge for entertaining, mail desk, meeting 
and study room, recreation room, snack kitchen, office, 
apartment for the head resident, and room for her 
student assistant. Each separate house includes a 
large two-story lounge, with a balcony. 
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TYPICAL PLAN (LOUNGE ON FLOORS 2,4,6,8) 


The elevator stops at the lounge level of each house. 
Residents living on the upper level walk up one flight 
of stairs leading out of the lounge. A free-standing 
“bridge” across the upper part of the lounge gives 
access from the stairs to rooms at both ends of the 
building. Two sets of fire stairs are contained in 
separate wells at either end of the building. 

The floor plan of these units resembles a ship in 
its organization. The utilities—baths, stairs, elevators, 
storage rooms, janitors’ closets and laundry work- 
rooms—are grouped in central cores, permitting the 
residence rooms to be ranged around the perimeter, 
taking maximum advantage of exterior wall areas. 

















Each room will contain, in addition to two studio 
couch beds and two closets, a specially designed 
built-in unit comprising desks and chests of drawers, 
located under the full width windows. All furnishings 
for the rooms were either designed or selected by the 
architects. 

The structural system will be reinforced concrete 
floor slabs and beams. Exterior walls will be face 
brick on masonry block. The ground floor walls will 
have ceramic tile facing. Interior walls will be plaster 
on gypsum block. Floors will be mainly asphalt tile, 
with ceramic tile in toilet and shower rooms and 
quarry tile in main lobby and entrance area. + 
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Rising High 
Above the River 


Three residence halls, 
plus classrooms, for 


men of Rutgers 


KELLY & GRUZEN 
Newark, N.J., and New York City 


penenaeene 


TYPICAL DORMITORY FLOOR 





A FAIRLY CONFINED AREA ON THE RIVER BANK AT NEW 
Brunswick, N.J., is known as College Park. On this 
5% acre site, Rutgers University, the state university 
of New Jersey, has put up three residence halls, each 
with classroom units on the river side, and a student 
lounge. 

The west side of the site is a principal campus 
traffic artery, and the east side is bounded by river 
and canal, 40 feet below the street. By cutting into 
the side of the river bank, the architects were able 
to establish two-story classroom sections over which 
the residence halls stand. This permits student circu- 
lation on two levels: dormitory traffic going to the 
main street and classroom traffic on the banks. 

These residence halls are set up on columns. This 
makes it possible to retain from the street a view of 
the river and the park across the river, creates open 
areas for students, and affords weather protection. 
The three halls accommodate 1008 students. Each 
building is 43 by 230 feet, and a three-level student 
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Below: Each of the three new residence halls at Rutgers 
University is divided into six “house units” and each unit 


lounge building stands between two of the dormi- 
tories. Two dormitories have two-story classroom 
sections; the other has a one-story section. 

Only 18 per cent of the site is covered by buildings; 
the rest is available for circulation areas, terraces and 
parking. Actually, by setting the residence halls up on 
columns, less than 7 per cent of the site is occupied 
by enclosed space. The unenclosed ground floor per- 
mits a view from the street of the river and the park 
beyond it. 

Each residence hall is divided into six “house units,” 
each floor accommodating 56 students. In each 
unit, student rooms flank a central core in which there 
is a lounge, 23 by 35 feet, facing the river. Also a 
small study ‘room is in the core. Open balconies off 
the lounges and study rooms enhance the spaciousness 
of the core area. Each building contains an apartment 
for house counseling personnel. 

Dormitory rooms accommodate two students; they 
are 11% by 17 feet including wardrobe spaces, which 
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has its own lounge, 23 by 35 feet, facing the river. Open 
balconies extend off lounges, adding to spaciousness. 


are placed against the corridor wall for additional 
soundproofing. A good deal of flexibility has been 
given students in arranging the furniture, which, of 
course, is provided by the university. 

Classrooms, 24 in all plus four seminar rooms, seat 
1040 students. Seating capacity varies: for 25, 45 
and 60 students. Seminar rooms have a capacity of 
15 students. 

The student lounge building was incorporated into 
the scheme to provide a needed place for informal 
student gatherings. Located between two of the new 
residence halls, the building contains a snack bar 
with a capacity for serving 180 students, an 84 by 70 
foot main lounge, a game room one-half flight down, 
and a much enjoyed sun deck. 

Construction is fireproofed steel frame, concrete 
floors, and cavity type of exterior walls with brick 
facing complementary in color to other structures 
on the campus. The cost was $4 million. Buildings 
were dedicated last February. + 
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Prep School Dorms 


spell out philosophy 
of Phillips, Andover 


Designed by 
THE ARCHITECTS COLLABORATIVE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Two AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF COORDINATED PLANNING 
lie behind the five proposed residence halls at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. The first of these is under 
construction and is scheduled for completion in Sep- 
tember 1958. 

After the headmaster and a faculty dormitory com- 
mittee studied the réle of the secondary school resi- 
dence hall for 18 months, they felt ready to call in 
The Architects Collaborative of Cambridge, Mass. 
And then began another full year of planning. 

Chairman Simeon Hyde and other members of 
the faculty committee regarded the project not just 
as a specific building problem but as a problem that 





required some precise spelling out of schoolmastering 
ideology. The questions most considered were size 
of the living units, relationship of housemaster’s quar- 
ters, and function of the common room. 

The chief problem was: Could a secondary school 
residence hall function better as a 40 boy unit super- 
vised by a junior and a senior housemaster or as two 
20 boy units supervised by two housemasters of equal 
rank? Secondarily, how were housemasters to func- 
tion properly without leading a goldfish bow] existence? 

Five schemes were worked out by TAC (The 
Architects Collaborative) in a gradual effort to force 
the client academy to state its specific needs. Finally 


View of new dormitories from area near Andover Inn with Rabbit Pond beyond. 
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a sixth scheme, which is called the Double L Plan, 
was accepted. The 20-40 debate was never resolved, 
but the accepted plan has the merit of the 20 boy 
plan, penultimately arrived at as ideal, and can be 
fused into a 40 boy unit which the “ideal” plan could 
not be. 

The accepted scheme occupies 21,813 square feet 
of floor space, accommodates 42 boys on two floors, 
and two housemasters’ families. Housemasters occupy 
either end of a long block with three-side exposure 
and yet relative isolation. Residence hall rooms are 
grouped in units with a 50-50 mixture of single and 
double accommodations for the boys. = ee: Se 
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Planned for a Steep, Cold Site 


PAUL THIRY, Architect, Seattle 


\ STEEP HILLSIDE SITE AND THE PROBABILITY OF INTENSE 
winter cold and snow dictated the design of these 
two residence halls for women students under con- 
struction at the State College of Washington, Pullman. 
Each building will accommodate 144 students and 
has enclosed access to the other and to the dining 


halls. Use of ramps instead of elevators was requested. nm 
The architect wanted to place the main lounge in a | | 2 — 
I 

































































separate wing or building, but, because of site limita- 
tions, was forced to place it on the ground floor. The 
same reasoning led to the utility core idea. Construc- 
tion is of monolithic concrete, flat slab. The cost of 

$1,286,400 reflects the steep slope, causing difficulties A eles Ctl 
in access, utilities and siting. + 









































THIRD FLOOR PLAN 




































































Economy Counts 


in Structure 
for Antioch Men 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 


Architects-Engineers 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York 


Youtz-Slick system was used in construction of the residence hall 
for men at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Four stories 
high, three and one-half of which are above grade, the resi- 
dence hall houses 114 men in 48 double and 15 single rooms. 


Above, left: Typical double bedroom has built-in closets and bureaus, built-in desks, 
and bookshelves supported on stainless steel brackets. Above, right: Large ground floor 
common room and terrace. Three parlors and a ping-pong room open onto the lounge, 
with a kitchenette adjacent. Besides, the residence hall has six living-study rooms. 
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The public relations man is 


An Often Wasted Resource 


BEN MORTON 
Assistant Executive Director 


American College Public Relations Association 


Washington, D.C. 


ONE OF THE MOST BEWHISKERED 
clichés in higher education is the aca- 
demic prototype who continually 
sneers at what he calls “the advertis- 
ing department.” At the other ex- 
treme, there has developed the wide- 
eyed optimist who looks on everything 
labeled public relations or develop- 
ment as the savior of higher education. 

Many college administrators do not 
understand the function of public re- 
lations and/or development, or do 
they utilize effectively the services of 
such personnel. 

Almost every major college or uni- 
versity in the country has someone 
or several individuals specifically re- 
sponsible for the loosely defined area 
under discussion. Currently more than 
1500 persons from approximately 900 
institutions hold membership in the 
American College Public Relations 
Association. However, any general- 
ization must stop here. 

In some colleges and universities 
public relations and/or development 
(they are really about the same thing) 
is really both directed and imple- 
mented by the president. Perhaps he 
has someone to execute the publicity 
and do the leg work, but he may not. 
At other schools there is a highly com- 
plex organization. And there are all 
degrees of gradation between the two 
extremes. 

It is impossible to decipher the or- 
ganizational setup through a study of 
titles held by various people. At one 
institution someone called the director 
of information or director of pub- 
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licity may be a real public relations 
counselor with a voice in the execu- 
tive group. At another college or 
university the person holding the same 
title may be a technician who writes 
the news releases at the direction of 
someone else or puts out the view 
book under the supervision of the 
recruiting officer. 

Nothing is inherently wrong with 
such a divergency of titles versus 
duties, although it does tend to create 
confusion in the minds of the publics. 
The point is that the public relations 
man is not being utilized fully in 
many cases or has too much influence 
in the affairs of the institution. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS INVOLVES ALL 


Probably no one would ever con- 
tend public relations or development 
can raise all the money, make all the 
public contacts, or plan completely 
the general future of the institution. 
If this were the case, the terms “pub- 
lic relations” and “administration” 
would mean the same thing. Good 
public relations involves everyone on 
the campus. 

The job of public relations is to 
guide institutional activity as an ad- 
viser and participant. Just as the busi- 
ness officer does not make all the 
decisions regarding the spending funds, 
the public relations director does not 
necessarily decide on every question 
involving a public. Each man’s point 
of view must be integrated with that 
of those representing other segments 
of college activity. 





Like 


the business manager who 
supervises the mechanics of money 
handling in many cases, the public 
relations counselor may act as an ad- 
ministrator for the tools of public 
contact. This often is logical since 
the individual in the position of top 
responsibility should have an under- 
standing of all types of communica- 
tions and the technics involved. How- 
ever, all the publics are not necessarily 
always reached best through mass 
media, and there has to be a real mes- 
sage formulated before any of the 
technics can be used. A professional 
point of view is needed to help for- 
mulate and implement the translation 
of the big story. 

Historically, it has just been in the 
last decade or so that colleges have 
realized th: need for greater public 
acceptance, understanding and sup- 
port. In very recent years the press 
of students, rising costs, and shortage 
of instructional personnel have almost 
created a panic. At a loss as to how 
to gain the necessary broad support, 
our colleges are searching constantly 
for a way. Starting with the pure 
publicity concept, they have developed 
what is known today as “develop- 
ment.” And although the advanced 
thinking of today may not be the ulti- 
mate answer, the really big current 
problem is people to man the pro- 
grams. 

In recent years some attempts have 
been made to train people specifically 
for public relations work. However, 
the efforts are still much in the pioneer 
stage because no one is quite sure 
what training any public relations 
man should have, much less one work- 
ing in the area of higher education. 
As a result, much of the formalized 
training has been in journalistic tech- 
nics and allied areas. This, obviously, 
is not necessarily adequate prepara- 
tion. 

Lacking a real frame of refer- 
ence, colleges have proceeded by 
trial and error to a large degree. 
Some have engaged purely profes- 
sional fund raisers on the assumption 
that what is needed first and fore- 
most is money. Some have elevated 
teachers to this administrative post. 
Others have brought in men with 
experience in administration, particu- 
larly in the areas of business and gov- 
ernment. Still others have gone after 
men with experience in mass com- 
munications. 

In my opinion, no positive proof 
has been forthcoming that any special 
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kind of training or background has 
brought the best results. Men with all 
types of backgrounds have succeeded. 
It all depends on the man himself and 
his willingness to learn new tricks 
by experimentation and to adapt him- 
self. Sometimes the public relations 
or development man tails to get the 
essential internal public relations. 
Sometimes too much is expected in 
too short a time. And sometimes the 
individual is not willing or able to 
adapt his previous experience to the 
needs and peculiarities of higher edu- 
cation. 

Probably there is no other spot 
where a man needs to be so adaptable. 
In one institution he may need to do 
a large amount of public speaking. In 
another the president and others may 
fulfill this function well. The presi- 
dent may be an outstanding fund 
raiser in one school and not so strong 
in another. The list could go on in- 
definitely. Therefore, in addition to 
the always necessary trait of good PR. 
sense (actually good common sense 
for the most part), the public rela- 
tions director must be chosen in the 
light of the strengths and weaknesses 
ot others in the picture. No one can 
draw up a universally applicable or- 
ganizational chart. 

In this young profession the situa- 
tion can never be static because of 
the type of people who naturally 
become interested and involved. Most 
have chosen the work because they 
see tremendous challenges and oppor- 
tunities. Most are vital, aggressive, in- 
telligent people. But these traits often 
create problems. Such men tend to 
be overly impatient and perhaps a 
little too aggressive for the workaday 
academic world. They often want to 
get things done right now, even though 
this may not necessarily be the wise 
course of action in the long run. 

Most effectively to utilize such an 
individual (and he can certainly be 
valuable as a catalyst), it often is 
necessary to temper his point of view 
with that of men of more conservative 
bent. 

Thus, to repeat an earlier state- 
ment, the college president should first 
and foremost pick the man who will 
fit in with the organization he has 
built, is building, or plans to build. 

If there should ever be created a 
universal maxim for effectively util- 
izing public relations and develop- 
ment in higher education, it would 
probably read like this: “Do not bor- 


row too much.” + 
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Proper Utilization 


of Endowment Income 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Educational Management Consultant 
Washington University, St. Louis 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE FINANCIAL 
reports of a typical cross section of the 
colleges of this country reveals the fact 
that many of them have realized sub- 
stantial profits or capital gains from 
the sale of common stocks purchased 
for their merged endowment funds. 
From correspondence on file, it would 
seem that at least one institution is 
seriously debating the issues involved 
in the utilization of these capital gains 
for general corporate purposes, i.e. for 
the erection of much needed buildings 
or to meet the demand for ever larger 
educational budgets. 


SUPPORTING ARGUMENT 


The argument in support of this 
unusual proposal runs somewhat as 
follows: “As long as we maintain the 
principal of each endowment at its 
original dollar value, why should we 
not be free to use merged endowment 
capital gains for any legitimate cor- 
porate purpose? A bank is free to use 
its depositors’ money with which to 
earn a profit, as long as it stands ready 
to repay the deposit in full upon de- 
mand.” 

Is such reasoning being given seri- 
ous consideration? The fact that the 
question has been raised in correspond- 
ence would seem to justify its discus- 
sion in the series of articles on the 
current legal problems of the colleges. 

Perhaps it is generally assumed by 
those not familiar with the history of 
legal concepts that a college holds each 
of its endowment funds as a separate 
charitable trust and not as a mere de- 


posit. If this assumption is true, then 
all the principles of trust law apply to 
the purchase and sale of securities for 
these individual trusts. The first and 
primary rule of trust law is that a 
trustee cannot, himself, profit from his 
trust. All increments of the trust, prin- 
cipal as well as interest or earnings, 
belong to the trust. If the trustee has 
seen fit to merge or commingle the 
assets of several trusts in order to give 
diversification of investment, he must 
so administer the merged accounts as 
to be able to credit each trust account 
with its appropriate share of income 
and capital gains. If the capital gains 
are not distributed periodically to the 
several trusts, each trust has an undi- 
vided interest in the reserve account. 
These are, of course, elementary rules 
of trust law.* 

But is our original assumption or 
premise true? Do our colleges hold 
their endowments as charitable trusts? 
Unfortunately, the courts in some juris- 
dictions have declared that they do 
not.2 To explain in full the reasors 
for this conflict of judicial opinion 
would require a recital of legal history* 
much too long for this brief commen- 
tary. 

It may be sufficient to state that 
the legislatures of Virginia, Maryland, 
Michigan and New York, at an early 


‘Scott on Trusts, Vol. IV, Sec. 286, 503 
and 517.2 (1939). 

*Matter of Durand, 87 N.E. 677. 

"See Blackwell, T. E.: The Charitable 
Corporation and the Charitable Trust, 
Washington University Law Quarterly (De- 
cember) 1938. 
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date, decided to reject, as part of their 
common law, all English statutes with 
respect to charitable trusts enacted 
prior to the severance of political ties 
with the mother country. Because this 
rejection included the famous Statute 
of Elizabeth, the foundation of our law 
of charitable trusts, the courts in those 
jurisdictions felt compelled to hold 
that it is impossible to create a charita- 
ble trust by a gift or bequest to a 
charitable corporation, i.e. that a chari- 
table corporation could not act as 
trustee of funds for its own benefit. 
Other states, specifically incorporating 
the early English statutes as part of 
their common laws, have held to the 
contrary.* Some judges, apparently 
unaware of the historical reason for 
the conflict of opinion, have added to 
the confusion. 

Approximately 20 years ago the 
American Law Institute commissioned 
a group of distinguished legal scholars 
to draft a summary or restatement of 
our common law. In the introductory 
note to the “Restatement of the Law 
of Trusts,” the following unequivocal 
dictum will be found:® 

“Where property is given to a chari- 
table corporation, a charitable trust is 
not created, even though by the terms 
of the gift the corporation is directed 
to hold the principal forever and to 
devote the income only to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the cor- 
poration, and even though by the 
terms of the gift the corporation is 
directed to use the property only for 
a particular one of its purposes.” 

The attention of the editor of the 
restatement was called to the large 
number of decisions to the contrary in 
states other than Virginia, Maryland, 
Michigan and New York. His reply® 
was as follows: 

“Hobbs v. Board of Education, 253 N.W. 
627, (Neb. 1934). 

"Restatement of the Law of Trusts, Sec. 


348, American Law Institute (1935). 
“Correspondence dated Dec. 14, 1937. 


“On the broad question whether a 
charitable corporation is trustee for 
charitable purposes, the language of 
the cases is conflicting. The reason we 
made the statement which we made in 
the ‘Restatement’. . . is that we were 
dealing with trusts strictly so called, 
and did not wish to lay down the rule 
that the same principles are always 
applicable to charitable corporations, 
since the rules governing charitable 
corporations were not within the scope 
of the ‘Restatement’ but were to be 
treated in some subsequent restate- 
ment. We therefore left the question 
open as to how far the same principle 
might apply.” 

In the opinion of university and 
college business officers with whom 
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this question was discussed in 1937, 
donors might well hesitate to make 
generous endowment gifts in the fu- 
ture if the courts should declare unam- 
biguously that such gifts are expendable 
at the discretion of the governing 
boards of charitable corporations. Fur- 
ther, such unfettered power would, in 
their opinion, be likely to alter the 
permanent and enduring character of 
such institutions and thus rob them 
of their greatest appeal to those de- 
sirous of perpetuating a name or mem- 
ory. It is to be hoped that the American 
Law Institute will see fit to reconsider 
this question when its long awaited 


restatement of the law of the charitable 
corporation is in preparation. 

Despite the reluctance of the courts 
in some jurisdictions to rule that col- 
lege endowments are held as charitable 
trusts, it is safe to assume that college 
governing boards are under a powerful 
moral, if not legal, responsibility to 
administer all restricted gifts and be- 
quests strictly in accord with the ex- 
pressed desires of the donors. 

From the comments of some college 
presidents, one is compelled to infer 
that there is a growing trend toward 
a disregard of the importance of en- 
dowments. One might assume that 
they could condone the use of endow- 
ment principal or at least the capital 
gains therefrom in order to offer the 
advantages of a college education to a 
larger number of worthy students. 
“Take care of present needs with exist- 
ing resources and let future generations 
finance their own” would seem to be 
their philosophy. Much can be said 
in favor of this point of view. 

However, it is submitted that the 
increasing dependence of our colleges 
upon annual gifts will have an unfor- 
tunate effect upon higher education. 
Too large a proportion of the time 
of college presidents and of college 
board members must be devoted to the 
solicitation of current contributions. 
The budget deficit becomes a relentless 
taskmaster. With a larger endowment 
in proportion to enrollment and objec- 
tives, more time could be devoted to 
the solution of educational problems. 

In rebuttal, it is said that the present 
tax laws make it impossible for pros- 
pective donors to accumulate large 
fortunes and that, in consequence, 
major additions to endowment funds 
are a thing of the past. A review of 
the very substantial increase in the 
endowments of some of our institu- 
tions of higher education during the 
last decade would seem to negate this 
assumption. + 





Collection Policies 


... of small colleges vary in considerable detail from one institution to another. 
In the October issue, James B. Cephas of Virginia State College will summarize 


the results of his recent study of the collection policies of 20 small colleges. 
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THE PERSON IN CHARGE OF PREPAR- 
ing the biweekly payroll for a middle- 
western university mentioned to the 
auditors a problem concerning the late 
processing of automatic-data time cards 
on the part of one of the departments. 
The person making up the payroll for 
the department in question continued 
to process time cards late for many of 
the payees, even though the matter 
was called to his attention by the bur- 
sar’s office. 

All part-time student employes are 
paid by means of the biweekly payroll 
which, however, also covers hourly and 
temporary monthly employes. Student 
workers are authorized by the student 
employment office. During an aca- 
demic semester, an average of some 
1700 part-time, on-campus jobs at the 
school are filled by students. 

The auditors agreed that not process- 
ing all the mark-sensed time cards 
before the scheduled day for “turning 
them in” was a problem. Perhaps the 
primary undesirable element was in- 
convenience to the student worker. He 
must either wait two more weeks for 
the pay due him or must go through 
the procedure of a payroll advance at 
the bursar’s office. Many students chose 
the latter course, and that throws addi- 
tional clerical work upon the univer- 
sity. We decided, therefore, to audit 
the biweekly payroll of the department 
involved at an unannounced time. Not 
even the payroll section of the bursar’s 
division knew the time. 

The special objective of this audit 
was to find out why the person making 
up the departmental biweekly payroll 
was not processing the automatic-data 
time cards on time and to reach a solu- 
tion to the problem. 

The regular functions of a payroll 
audit may be enumerated as follows: 
(1) to check against payroll padding; 
(2) to correct errors; (3) to correct 
payroll procedures; (4) to cause ac- 
curacy and honesty in the reporting of 
time on the part of all parties involved 
(university employes know that they 
are being checked upon periodically) . 
Numbering the functions in reverse 
order, however, would indicate prob- 
ably their importance to most colleges 
and universities because institutional 
personnel usually is of high caliber. 

Fraud prevention through adequate 
payroll controls and a good audit pro- 
gram are certainly the most desirable 
functions. Correcting procedures 
strengthens controls, prevents errors, 
and also prevents fraud. The financial 
adjustment of errors is important to 
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Continuing a series of 


articles on the subject: 


Auditors Aid Administration 


5—Accounting for Student Payroll 


A. E. MARIEN 


Internal Auditing Division 
University of Illinois 


the payee and to the university, al- 
though errors ordinarily are not highly 
significant in size. They occur mostly 
in time reporting. All earnings and 
payroll deductions are automatically 
calculated and “tied out” by key- 
punched card processes. The function 
of procedural correction would, no 
doubt, cover the special purpose of the 
audit in mind. 


AUDIT STEPS 


The audit procedure for a biweekly 
payroll would consist of the following 
steps: 

1. Control the payroll to be audited 
at a point where it is determined that 
no further changes can be made. For 
a small payroll, such as this one, that 
point when the voucher is printed may 
be sufficient. 

2. Obtain a copy of the payroll 
voucher for the checks to be delivered. 
Note any differences between the con- 
trolled checks and the voucher and list 
the verified reasons for releasing any 
of the checks to the bursar, such as 
the reason of a valid payroll advance. 

3. Prepare payroll receipts for the 
checks. In the case of a large payroll, 
the receipts may be prepared from the 
the receipts may be prepared from 
the checks by punched-card processes. 
(Preprinted receipt blanks may be so 
designed that they can be filled in with 
payroll data either by typewriter or by 
automatic-data processes. ) 

4. Deliver the checks on the day 
and at the place of regular delivery. If 
possible, deliver them to the payees 
while they are on the job. Before actual 
delivery of a check, request the student 
to show his identification card. While 


he is signing and dating a payroll re- 
ceipt, compare his signature with the 
one on his LD. card. 

5. Especially verify with support- 
ing records and follow-up, on checks 
the auditors were unable to deliver 
promptly. Personal means of commu- 
nication with the payees is most de- 
sirable for follow-up work. 

6. Trace the time reported for each 
employe to daily time cards signed by 
both work supervisor and student. 
Trace the rate of pay to employment 
authorizations. Recalculate the payroll 
if there are any time and/or rate dif- 
ferences. Also verify perquisites in 
cases where they are reported. 

7. Review all departmental payroll 
procedures and records by interview- 
ing the person in charge of making 
up the payroll and by inspecting pay- 
roll documents and summaries. Espe- 
cially observe the authorizing signa- 
tures on the mark-sensed time card, 
which is the final basis for payment. 

The diplomatic third-party action 
of the auditors worked out a solution 
to the problem at hand. After the de- 
partment audit was carried out, there 
was sufficient evidence to indicate that 
the problem of late processing of time 
cards had not decreased in its scope. 
The departmental payroll records, when 
compared with the payroll voucher, 
indicated that several students who 
worked during the two-week period 
did not receive checks. Also, reasons 
for the delay had been ascertained. 
A conference was held with the de- 
partment head to consider the cause 
of the delay; then a report was issued. 
Subsequent biweekly payrolls have 
been processed on time. 
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Janitorial Products— 


what to use, when and where 


DAVID J. WATSON 


Director of Physical Plant, Clemson College, Clemson, S.C. 


ABOUT 90 PER CENT OR MORE OF 
the money used in custodial service 
is spent for labor. The other 10 per 
cent goes for equipment and supplies. 

Perhaps the supplies used most 
would be cleaners and waxes. Cleaners 
include soaps and detergents. Soaps 
are in several forms, from a thin 
liquid on up to cakes, flakes and pow- 
der. A so-called liquid soap is often- 
est used, and most of the better of 
these range from 20 to 25 per cent 
anhydrous soap. Powdered soap is 
used quite a bit as a hand soap. 

Of all the powdered cleaning agents, 
those containing trisodium phosphate 
are perhaps the best. Another neces- 
sary cleaner is commonly spoken of 
as a wax stripper. This is used for 
cleaning waxed floors where an ex- 
cessive amount of wax has built up 
on areas outside the traffic lanes or 
in least used parts of rooms. 

The proper type of wax must be 
selected for a given type of floor. It is 
most important that we know what 
the ingredients are in the wax we use. 
For example, a wax with a petroleum 
base will streak, and some will even 
dissolve rubber and asphalt tile. Paste 
wax is little used today except on 
wood floors, and even there the liquid 
wax does a good job and is much 
easier to apply. An important in- 
gredient to wax is a so-called nonslip 
agent, usually some abrasive like finely 
ground volcanic lava or pumice stone. 

The three general specifications for 
a good liquid wax are: (1) It will 
spread uniformly; (2) it is not harm- 
ful to floor or to janitor; (3) it is a 
stable product that will not deteriorate 
from temperature or storage changes. 


From a paper presented at the Southern 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, 1957. 
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The next most important janitorial 
supplies are the so-called tools—mops, 
brooms, scrubbing machines, dust 
cloths, wash cloths, and various appli- 
cators. Perhaps the handiest of these 
tools is the treated dry mop. The 
strings should be heavy and at least 9 
inches long. The mop head should 
have a swivel on the handle to enable 
the operator to work under furniture 
and to get in close places. 

The oil treatment for these dry 
mops should be applied according to 
manufacturer's instructions; the test 
for sufficient treatment is that when 
the mop is shaken no dust is released 
into the air. Mop heads should be 
changed frequently. The dry mop is 
used at least daily and sometimes twice 
daily, depending upon the traffic in a 
given area. 

Another important item is a wide 
push broom for asphalt and rubber tile 
floors, and, in fact, for all floors, espe- 
cially in corridors. 

A cart for carrying small equipment 
is essential. It should have two wheels, 
and one swivel wheel. The cart will 
accommodate the following tools and 
supplies: long handled dustpan and 
brush; wash water bucket with deter- 
gent for cleaning; trash box or barrel; 
a stick broom; dust cloths, and possibly 
a little furniture polish. The dust cloths 
should be of heavy open weave. These 
should be “treated” by the supervisor 
or trained personnel and issued to the 
janitors. After a day's or possibly two 
days’ usage they should be laundered 
and retreated. 

The next step in cleaning floors is 
accomplished by a good combined 
buffing and scrubbing machine, usually 
the last operation of the day. 

Wet mopping is essential in the 
cleaning operation. A good sturdy 


long handled wet mop with a wringer 
bucket on casters is best. It should be 
accompanied by a squeegee 24 inches 
wide or wider, depending on the size 
of the rooms. If no drains are avail-' 
able, a squeegee catch bucket is needed. 
With this operation a neutral deter- 
gent, to which a small amount of pine 
oil has been added to each gallon of 
water for bathroom and toilet use, is 
recommended. A good grade of de- 
odorant cake should be applied in the 
urinals. Oxalic acid will remove stains 
and spots on vitreous china and cast 
iron enamel fixtures. 

Standardization of liquid soap dis- 
pensers is necessary. The push button 
type is about as serviceable as any 
soap dispenser we have used. For paper 
towels, we like a dispenser that takes 
the triple-fold 12 inch size. We recom- 
mend a roll type of toilet paper holder. 
This enables purchase of toilet paper 
in large quantities. The saving is ap- 
preciable, even though more paper 
may be used. 

By far the most important “janitorial 
product” is the custodian himself. From 
his observation, our supervisor believes 
that the ideal custodian should be 
polite and pleasing, from 30 to 50 
years in age, should present a neat 
appearance, and should be willing to 
take training easily. He should be 
indoctrinated with the idea of service 
In addition to the janitor who does 
routine cleaning, there should be a 
specially trained crew for washing 
windows, venetian blinds, and light 
fixtures, and for cleaning carpets and 
other special types of janitorial service. 

We recommend a visual-aid program 
to educate janitors in the best and 
most up-to-date methods of cleaning. 
This visual-aid program should be 
followed by a question-and-answer 
period. 

It is highly desirable to furnish a 
standard uniform or coverall for jani- 
tors, and they should be required to 
change their clothes before they leave 
the premises. A uniform enables the 
supervisor to recognize the janitor at 
a glance and, in case he should be off 
the job and in some place he is not 
supposed to be, he is easily recog- 
nizable. 

Thus, by choosing the right product, 
by using it judiciously in the right 
place, and by having a well trained 
janitorial force (which is the most im- 
portant of all), we can create a good 
impression and a lasting one for the 
occupants of our buildings and for 
visitors. = 
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VENDING BY MACHINE 


FRED R. ECKFORD 


VENDING BY MACHINE IS AN IN- 
triguing idea to college administrators 
faced with help shortages, financial 
worries, and pressure for broader serv- 
ices. Mechanical and electronic inven- 
tions in the vending field stimulate 
many exciting possibilities for the fu- 
ture, and machine vending is sure to 
grow steadily to meet the needs of 
school and student. 

“Vending machines are a nuisance” 
is a familiar statement in conversation, 
discussions and questionnaires. Mechan- 
ical problems, poor appearance of the 
machines, and litter in the vending 
area have prejudiced many a college 
official to the point where he either 
ignores machine vending or else hides 


the monsters in the basement behind 
the boiler. 

My purpose in this article is to 
encourage logical thinking about the 
subject, to offer suggestions for solv- 
ing some of the problems, and to 
encourage those who may be retreating 
from the problems to turn around and 
attack. 


NATURE OF VENDING MACHINE 

The development of automatic vend- 
ing has been slow because of the 
innumerable problems involved in 
perfecting the mechanical gadgets 
necessary to perform the operation. 
Coin handling is the heart of the 
machine, and for many years only 


Manager of Purchases, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


penny operated gum ball, stamp and 
weighing machines were available. 
Now, with slug rejectors, change mak- 
ers, multiple price units, and a few 
units handling up to a 50 cent piece, 
the money handling possibilities have 
expanded tremendously. Although fail- 
ing coin boxes are still a headache, 
the problem is greatly reduced, and 
with the new machines rapid improve- 
ment may be noted. 

The distribution mechanism is not 
the obstacle that the coin box has 
been. The simple vendor of stamps 
and gum balls has blossomed out into 
cigaret machines distributing 22 vari- 
eties, and merchandise machines with 
36 varieties. Even a 50 pound piece 


View of vending machine lounge at Gable Courts, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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IN COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS AND FOOD SERVICE AREAS: 


Widespread use of vending machines is indicated in a recent 
survey conducted by College and University Business. A total of 
470 colleges answered the questionnaire. Of these 470 colleges: 


schools have 3965 soft drink machines 

schools have 2866 coin operated washing machines 
schools have 2675 machines dispensing sanitary napkins 
316 schools have 2369 candy vending machines 

schools have 1616 driers 

246 schools have 1302 cigaret machines 

schools have other types of vending machines 








of ice can be faithfully vended by 
machine. 

Vending machines in a single in- 
stallation may have six or seven dif- 
ferent temperatures under which vari- 
ous materials are held. Frozen foods, 
ice cream, milk, soft drinks, chilled 
fruit, pastries, sandwiches, instant cof- 
fee, and brewed coffee take a variety 
of temperatures requiring small re- 
frigeration units or heaters. 

Making vendors perform like soda 
jerks has brought complexity and high 
cost to the vending mechanism. Pok- 
ing a button or dialing your recipe 
activates control valves so that a cup 
is filled with the item chosen. The 
common soft drink mixer delivers 
from four to six different drinks while 
the instant coffee machine usually 
mixes up four variations plus hot 
chocolate. The development of elec- 
trical relays and solenoid valves has 
made possible these complex beverage 
machines. 

Packaging the vended item is an- 
other mechanical problem that has 
taken a long time for development. 
When the temperature for coffee mak- 
ing went up to 210° F. from 170° 
with the advent of the coffee brewing 
machines, the standard paper cup was 
inadequate. Plastic coating instead of 
wax coating of paper cups has been 
the solution of this problem. 

The packaging of sandwiches and 
pastries has not yet been worked out 
satisfactorily. A caterer may be needed 
to prepare these items if food service 
units in the area are unable to handle 
them. 

Aluminum foil has become an ideal 
wrapping for frozen food that needs 
to be reheated. Waxed paper cartons 
for milk and the traditional bottle for 
soft drinks make dispensing these 
items a simple matter. Canned food 
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for vending machines is now available 
in about 30 varieties. 

Vending by machine is advanta- 
geous in the following situations: 

1. When volume is too small for 
regular counter sales. Labor costs have 
gone up a great deal, so one must 
either have adequate volume or find 
a substitute method of distribution. 
Food vending machines are receiving 
their major impetus from this factor. 

2. In strategic locations where space 
and conditions do not permit counter 
sales. In recreation rooms, lounges and 
hallways, vending machines take up 
little space and are convenient to stu- 
dents. In most of these locations 
counter sales would be impossible. 

3. For sales around the clock. This 
is a service to students wanting re- 
freshments at all hours. Vending ma- 
chines might keep students on campus 
more at night by making available 
beverages and food otherwise sought 
outside. 

4. To increase selling points where 
counter sales are already overtaxed by 
high volume. With increases in stu- 
dent enrollment ahead, it may be 
economical to enlarge food vending 
operations rather than regular food 
services, particularly where many day 
students are involved. The vending 
operation fits in best with the habit 
of many day students of bringing part 
of their meals from home. Most ma- 
chines give faster service than do 
counter sales. Beverage machines are 
the best example of this speed-up in 
service. 

5. To attract interest and encourage 
impulse buying. People like to use 
machines. They are handy, quick and, 
in the case of new complicated ma- 
chines, fun to use. 

Although some institutions have 
purchased vending machines, most 


avoid doing this. The investment is 
high, the repairs are intricate, and 
constant improvements make buying 
machines risky. Simple candy and 
cigaret machines may cost between 
$150 and $250. Complicated soft 
drink mixers and coffee brewing ma- 
chines run as high as $1800 for each 
machine. A full battery of machines 
for food vending may cost as much 
as $10,000. 

Leasing the machine or contracting 
for both machine and service is the 
way to avoid capital investment and 
risk. In populated areas several com- 
panies usually are available to bid on 
furnishing machines and service. 

Although there is the idea afloat in 
the vending industry that commissions 
are an evil and ought to be replaced 
by better service and equipment, 
schools should do their best to obtain 
a favorable bid on their vending 
operations. Use of space, utilities and 
the right to sales potential on the 
premises should bring a return to the 
institution. It is also a sound prin- 
ciple to develop this income for the 
budget of the institution rather than 
allot these funds to recreation projects 
or. clubs. 


REVIEW EARNINGS REGULARLY 


Control of money and inventory of 
materials is just as important in ma- 
chine vending as in any other opera- 
tion. Institutions servicing their own 
machines should have careful records 
of materials put into machines in 
order to balance this against money 
taken out. When a contract is in- 
volved, the institution should check 
the methods used by the vendor to 
control the income and should review 
the earning rates of machines regu- 
larly. Watching an area sometimes 
may be necessary if it appears that 
a service man is not turning in the 
full income. 

Planners of new installations or of 
changes should consider many factors 
carefully. 

The needs of the area to be served 
are often broader than is first recog- 
nized. For example, milk, ice cream, 
and fruit may turn out to be popular 
in an installation originally planned 
for soft drinks and candy only. The 
former items are more beneficial for 
the students, and every effort should 
be made to encourage their sales. 

Location of vending machines is 
sometimes restricted by school policy. 
Machines are best located where there 
is a lot of student traffic or space for 
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Greatest food service 


A NATION-WIDE 
NETWORK OF 


in America SEXTON BRANCHES 


On land . . . on sea... in the air . . . wherever fine food is served you'll find Sexton Quality Foods 


a ae ene 


Swiftly and competently, the nation-wide FAMED FOR FINE FOOD FOR 74 YEARS 


Sexton delivery fleet is always on the job— 
supplying much of the food daily required by 
tens of thousands of public eating places and 
most of America’s hospitals, colleges and other 
institutional operations. Sexton services and 
sells directly more of such establishments than 
any other wholesale grocer in America. Sexton 
salesmen are thoroughly trained in the re- 
quirements of the institutional market. . 


Thanks to 74 years of experience, Sexton com- 


CHICAGO «+ LONG ISLAND CITY + SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON « PITTSBURGH + DALLAS 
ATLANTA « DETROIT « INDIANAPOLIS 


mands the best foods the markets of the world 
afford. The Sexton line is always exceptional 
in extent and variety—always outstanding in 


uniformity and quality. 
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students to congregate and where 
supervision of the machines is con- 
venient. Lounges, recreation rooms, 
locker rooms, and hallways make ideal 
spots. When machines are out in the 
open and not in isolated places, the 
chances of vandalism are reduced. 
The appearance of the vending 
machines and the area in which they 
are kept often constitute a serious 
problem. Some manufacturers have 
improved the looks of the machines 
but in most cases, at the present time, 
a battery of machines is an eyesore. 
Most operators seem to underestimate 


the cleaning service needed in a vend- 
ing area. This is a normal cost to be 
recovered from income as it would 
be in a cafeteria. In contracting for 
vending service the operator should 
look for the best looking machines and 
plan for adequate cleaning of the area. 

Legal requirements are important to 
consider in a new vending installation. 
Licenses, zoning requirements, and 
sanitation codes should be checked 
carefully with local authorities. There 
is likely to be an increase in regula- 
tions as vending by machine grows, 
particularly in the area of sanitation. 




















How the Sico System can soive. 
your table-seating space problems 


..- now 4 newly-styled S/ICO mode/s answer every 
need... offer you economy, flexibility, safety 


~ a a 
The Sico System can save you 
precious space and expense. 
Each of the 4 SICO units has 
been developed to answer a 
specific problem. All fulfill the 
Sico System’s major function of 
providing greater seating in 


1 e SICO B-Y table-bench unit. Pro- 

vides the ultimate in multi-pur- 

flexibility. Permits area conversion 

in absolute minimum of time. 12 ft. 
length seats 20. 


Ss. SICO L-B table. Ideal for 


: multi-purpose rooms regularly 
equipped with chairs. Flexible and ver- 
satile . . . serves many purposes in many 
places. Choice of length. 


less area with increased con- 
venience and lower costs. All 
will give you important sav- 
ings for years to come because 
of their rugged structural qual- 
ity. All have been newly styled 
for the 1956-57 school year. 


2a. SICO Tip-Top table-bench 


unit. Serves confined multi- 
purpose areas, auxiliary rooms, hallways, 
etc. Stores flat or “nests’’. Available 
lengths: 6 to 8 ft. Seating 10 to 14. 


is bad folding-bench unit. Real effi- 


ciency for single-purpose areas. Benches 
fold for floor cleaning. Available lengths: 
6 to 8 ft. Seating 10 to 14. 


SICO 1900 stationary table- 


FREE! New booklet details the important savings provided by the Sico 
System. Fully illustrated, contains specifications for all SICO units. 
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manufacturing company, inc. 
Dept. 3001, 5215 Eden Ave. South, Minneapolis 24, Minn. 




















The service available is as important 
as is the machine itself. This must 
be completely adequate for both re- 
stocking and repairs. The frequency 
and time of servicing should be agreed 
upon and checked. One institution 
has an agreement providing for all 
servicing to be done before 9 a.m. 
daily. 

Every effort should be made to 
develop a return on the gross sales 
of from 10 to 20 per cent. Vending 
by machine should be considered an 
auxiliary enterprise and carefully man- 
aged as such. Although vending is one 
of the most difficult enterprises in 
which to forecast success or failure, 
careful management and analysis will 
aid in steering clear of the pitfalls. 

Liability for injury to workmen, 
customers and property in connection 
with vending machines should be 
covered by the insurance carried by 
the vending machine company where 
machines and services are obtained on 
contract. The institution should re- 
quest a certificate of insurance from 
the vendor and, when possible, have 
the institution named as an additional 
insured in the policy. 

Automatic feeding and outdoor 
vending appear to be the main direc- 
tions for growth in the automatic 
vending industry. Some chain stores 
are considering how to join mechan- 
ical vending to their self-service sys- 
tems. New machines, such as the 
automatic coffee brewer, have ap- 
peared, and electronic operation of 
vending machines probably is close at 
hand. 

Schools can learn much from the 
vending installations in industrial 
locations. Feeding units in many 
plants provide pastries, salads, sand- 
wiches, fruit and hot food, both from 
cans and aluminum foil packages, in 
addition to the usual beverages, candy, 
gum and cigarets. 

Good administration can bring the 
vending program out of the nuisance 
class by: (1) centralizing the adminis- 
tration of the vending program in one 
office of the institution; (2) central- 
izing operations in as few vendors 
as possible without sacrificing income, 
(3) getting bids on the operation so 
as tO get a maximum return; (4) 
shopping for the best looking ma- 
chines; (5) planning realistically for 
cleaning services in the vending area; 
(6) reviewing frequently the vending 
program and keeping it flexible 
through including a cancellation clause 
in all agreements made + 
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All men in full time attendance at the University 
are members of the Michigan Union. Among 
the facilities serving these students and over 
40,000 lifetime members among the alumni 

are 176 guest rooms, a service dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, barber shop, bowling 
alley, swimming pool, billiard room, ping 
pong room and library. 


iversity of Michigan Union chooses 


heat fread Syfedge (Madame 


Tue snack Bar at the recently completed 
$2 million addition to the Michigan Union 
seats 400. For beverages and self-service 
water in the new Snack Bar as in the Union’s 
Cafeteria and main Dining Room, Libbey 
Heat-Treated Safedge Glassware, decorated 
with the Michigan Union Crest, was select- 
ed exclusively. 

This amazingly durable glassware is ex- 
tremely resistant to the hard treatment re- 
sulting from self-service, and to scratching 
frequently encountered during washing and 
sterilizing. Its durability is further assured 


glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass 
ever chips.” The special Michigan Union 
crest personalizes each glass and adds dis- 
tinction to the service. 

Libbey’s complete line provides attrac- 
tive, durable glassware for every use. Its 
economy in operation has been proved in 
leading dining places across the country. 
Whatever your glassware requirements, 
whether large or small, you can rely on 
Libbey for the utmost satisfaction. 


See your Libbey Supply Dealer now, or 
write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 


by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new _ Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Water Glass 
HT 610, 942-0z. 


The snack bar at 
the Michigan Union 


Owens-ILuNois 


GENERAL OFFICES » TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 
AN @ PRODUCT 
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Hugs the wall when folded . . . even mobile units are available . pens in one continuous motion, 


Brunswick Folding Gymnasium Seating 


Another example of why Brunswick’s complete 
line of school equipment is your best investment 





Brunswick School Furniture is as flexible as today’s teaching Texas demonstrates Brunswick flexibility in action. The only 
techniques! This classroom at Peter Pan School in Andrews, stacking line, it moves, nests and groups to meet every need. 
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Action photos taken at Lake Park High School, Medinah, Illinois 





with exclusive row locking ...turns the gymnasium into a dollar-earning auditorium. 


pays for itself as you use it 


Brunswick Folding Gymnasium Seating soon pays for 
itself in convenience and earning capacity. It lets students 
use every inch of activity space. And it quickly converts 
the gym into an auditorium for paid-admission events. 
Besides gym seating, Brunswick makes folding partitions, 
stages, basketball backstops, wardrobes and closet walls. 
Brunswick School Furniture includes chairs, desks, tables, 
cabinets ...everything for the classroom. All offer 
a unique combination of advanced features and quality 
exclusives you'll find in no other line. 


Complete Flexibility: Brunswick folding 
equipment and furniture makes every area of the school 
multi-purpose. It saves space, cuts maintenance costs, 
too. And Brunswick furniture is the only stacking line. 
It moves, nests, stores, and groups in countless combina- 
tions. You’ll find Brunswick as ideal for after-school uses 
as for schoolday activities. The company pioneered the 
concept of flexibility ...and is now taking the lead in 
further advances. No other line can offer such proof- 
in-use by hundreds of schools throughout the country. 


Functional Beauty: Brunswick’s unique com- 
bination of flexibility and beauty makes classrooms living 
rooms for learning. Functional designs and harmonious 
colors create surroundings that actually improve teacher 
and pupil efficiency. See the beauty of Brunswick furni- 
ture and equipment at neighboring schools, and get the 
opinions of other school authorities. They can tell you 
that the Brunswick line is an investment in beauty... 
the perfect partner for modern teaching methods. 


Rugged Construction: Many manufacturers 
have found inspiration in Brunswick’s designs. But 
Brunswick quality is unique. No other line is engineered 
and constructed with such careful attention to quality. 
Every piece of Brunswick equipment is built as an invest- 
ment ... not merely a purchase. From concept to small- 
est detail, Brunswick furniture is rich with quality exclu- 
sives. Your representative can explain in detail how 
Brunswick is built for years of trouble-free use. 


Dependable Service: Brunswick regards 
service as “‘quality in action’’. Your representative’s serv- 
ice begins, not ends, when you buy. He is always on call. 
And Brunswick is the only line offering both folding 
equipment and furniture. You buy from a single depend- 
able source ... know exactly where to turn for service. 
Brunswick backs every sale with a quality reputation 
that has been bright for 112 years. 

For complete information, write to The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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HEW Following Up Findings of President's Committee . 
Open Dearborn Center Campus 


. . . Small Colleges to Build Big . . 
Will Sponsor Federal Aid Bill . 


. Michigan Will 


. Case 


Esso Grants Aid to Science Teaching 





L. G. Derthick Heads 
Special Task Force to 


President's Committee 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Marion B. 
Folsom, secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare re- 
cently commended the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School upon completion of its 
second report to the President and 
announced steps for a detailed study 
of the report within his department. 

Mr. Folsom appointed a special de- 
partment task force, headed by Law- 
rence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, to review the commit- 
tee’s findings and recommendations. 

Others on the task force include the 
following: From the office of the 
secretary, Elliot L. Richardson, assist- 
ant secretary for legislation; Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Hamlin, assistant to the secre- 
tary for program analysis; Wesley L. 
Hjornevik, assistant to the under- 
secretary, and Joseph H. Meyers, office 
of the general counsel. From the Office 
of Education, Lloyd E. Blauch, assist- 
ant commissioner for higher educa- 
tion; Ralph C. M. Flynt, director, 
higher education programs branch, 
and Ernest V. Hollis, director, college 
and university administration branch. 
From the Public Health Service Branch, 
George St. J. Perrott, chief, division 
of public health methods. 

In commenting on the President's 
committee report, Secretary Folsom 
stated: “One of the most urgent needs 
is for better data on current trends 
and probable future needs in educa- 
tion. To that end, the Office of Edu- 
cation some time ago invited a number 
of experts to serve as special consult- 
ants to the Office’s program of basic 
statistics. This committee of experts 
is mow actively at work on the de- 
velopment of a long-range program 
to provide better information on the 
status and needs of education.” 
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New Federal Aid Bill 











WASHINGTON, D.C.—Senator Clif- 
ford P. Case (R.-N.J.) recently an- 
nounced that he would introduce a 
bill to authorize a $244 million fed- 
eral program to help the states develop 
plans to expand their college facilities. 
Senator Case declared that the money 
would be distributed among the states 
on a matching basis. The program 
would be administered by the US. 
Commissioner of Education. 

The bill would also authorize federal 
expenditures “of up to $50 million 
a year to stimulate construction” of 
college capacity. Senator .Case stated 
that “this sum, plus the amount ex- 
pended by the states, would be ex- 
pected to provide for about 250,000 
students who might otherwise go 
without college training.” 


Wesleyan’s Scholarship 
Budget Reaches $265,730 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. — Approxi- 
mately $265,730 in scholarship aid 
will be granted to Wesleyan Univer- 
sity students during 1957-58, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Presi- 
dent Victor L. Butterfield. This is 
the largest amount ever offered by 
Wesleyan and represents an increase 
of $46,750 over last year’s scholarship 
budget. The budget figure does not 
include additional scholarship aid of- 
fered through outside sources. 

On the basis of present records, an 
estimated 35 per cent of the 750 man 
student body will be on scholarship 
during the next academic year. The 
average annual scholarship will. be 
$1050. Nearly six out of every seven 
Wesleyan scholarship holders receive 
their aid from Wesleyan funds. The 
remaining scholarships come from in- 
dustrial, civic and private organiza- 
tions or individuals. There are no 
athletic scholarships. 


University of Michigan 
Plans New Campus 


at Henry Ford’s Home 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. — Regents of 
the University of Michigan recently 
announced plans for the development 
of the Dearborn Center campus of 
the University of Michigan near Fair 
Lane, former home of the late Henry 
Ford. Meeting at Fair Lane, the re- 
gents authorized a $642 million de- 
velopment of an initial 45 acre campus 
and construction of four buildings. 

The new campus is scheduled to 
open in September 1959 and will offer 
junior and senior college level courses 
in literature, science and the arts; 
business administration, and industrial 
and mechanical engineering. Graduate 
work leading to the master's degree 
will be available. 

An internship or work study pro- 
gram between the university and busi- 
ness and industry is being arranged. 
Dearborn Center students will work 
three months and attend classes three 
months, alternately through the junior 
and senior years. 

Buildings authorized include a class- 
room building, an engineering labora- 
tory, a student activities-library build- 
ing, and a faculty office building. Con- 
struction will cost $414 million and 
furnishings will cost another million 
dollars. The remaining $642 million 
will be needed for utility lines, road- 
ways, parking lots, and other site de- 
velopment costs. 

Work on the site will begin next 
January, and construction will start 
in April. 


Higher Tuition Helps 


Finance Salary Increases 
PHILADELPHIA. — Faculty salary in- 
creases of from $500 to $1000 a year 
and tuition increases up to $50 a 
semester were announced recently by 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president of 
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B.EGoodrich 


A cushioned sofa upholstered in easily cleaned white Koroseal circles a marble pillar in the Women’s Lounge of the University of Kansas’ Student Union. 
Installation designed by Ken White Associates, Westwood, New Jersey. 


Koroseal decorates busy 
student union with enduring beauty 


Focal point of busy college life is the student union. 

A challenge to the designer, this many faceted structure 
should smack of style and luxury, yet withstand the 
constant traffic of vigorous youth. 


Koroseal vinyl fabric is the perfect decorator choice for 
beautifying walls and furniture in such problem areas. Koroseal 
thrives on heavy use and keeps looking sparkling fresh. That’s 
because Koroseal is practically scuff-proof, won’t fade, ignores 
oil and grease and cleans up like new with just soap and water. 


With Koroseal you need not sacrifice personality because of 
practicality. You may feel free to follow your inspirations 
in design and decoration—for Koroseal beauty is lasting beauty. 





WALL COVERING 
Koroseal is offered in an exciting abundance of patterns AND UPHOLSTERY 
and colors. You may have samples of the entire line simply by BY B.F.GOODRICH 
writing Department CU-9, B.F.Goodrich 
Industrial Products Company, Marietta, Ohio. 








Weis Vitre-Steel 


toilet compartments 
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= Weis Vitre-Steel toilet compartments are finished in 


genuine porcelain . . . fired on steel at 1550°, both inside 
and out. Exposed surfaces are then re-fired in your choice of colors 
to complement any décor. Edges are bound in stainless 
steel; construction details satisfy most rigid specification standards. Weis 
Vitre-Steel is built to defy use and abuse wherever installed — in 
schools, hospitals, office buildings, factories, or any building 
handling a high volume of traffic. Glass-hard Vitre-Steel 
is also highly resistant to acids, cleaning 
compounds . . . even defacement. Available in 
Ceiling-Hung and Floor-Braced 
types or Hi-Stile type illustrated. Get 
the facts on Weis Vitre-Steel before 
specifying. Send coupon for 
complete information 


and catalog. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC 
5657 Weistee! Building, Elkhart, indiana 


Piease send specifications and catalog of Weis 
toilet compartments 


name 


firm / institution 


address MA tune 
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have sales representative contact. 





Temple University. It will allot more 
than $800,000 during the coming year 
for the salary increases, improved re- 
tirement benefits, and recruitment of 
more faculty. 

Tuition increases, amounting to $50 
a semester for undergraduates and 
smaller amounts in the professional 
and specialized divisions, will help 
finance the higher salaries. According 
to the new schedule, instructors will 
be paid $500 more next year; assistant 
professors, $600; associate professors, 
$700; full professors, the top increase 
of $1000. 


One-Fourth of Men College 
Students Are Korean Vets 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The fifth 
anniversary of the Korean G1. bill 
took place August 22. It has given 
nearly 2 million Korean veterans a 
chance to further their education. Ac- 
cording to V.A. figures, four out of 
every 10 of the nation’s 5,100,000 
Korean veterans have availed them- 
selves of educational opportunities. 

Nearly a million have gone to col- 
lege. More than 600,000 have attended 
schools below the college level, such 
as trade and business institutions. The 
rest of the veterans took their train- 
ing on the job and on the farm. 

In total, Korean veterans thus far 
have averaged nearly one year of train- 
ing apiece. This average will go up 
as thousands of them have not yet 
completed their courses. 

The veteran is still a substantial part 
of the college campus population, ac- 
cording to V.A., with one-fourth of all 
male college students being veterans. 
V.A. predicts that by 1960 one out 
of every seven men in college will be 
there under the Korean G.I. bill. 


Science and Engineering 
Helped by Large Grant 


New YorK. — Eugene Holman, 
chairman of the board of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, has 
announced a company grant of $114 
million to finance a special three-year 
program to stimulate education in sci- 
ence and engineering in colleges and 
universities. 

The grant, marking the 75th anni- 
versary of Standard of New Jersey, 
was made to the Esso Education Foun- 
dation, established in 1955 to aid 
private colleges and universities. Dur- 
ing its first two years, the foundation 
has given $2,260,000 to such institu- 
tions. 
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Mr. Holman reported that the three- 
year program will aid science teaching 
in both secondary schools and colleges. 
At the secondary level, teachers will 
get an opportunity to study at two 
summer institutes. At the college 
level, funds will be given to science 
and engineering departments that are 
chosen for recognition. 


Fordham Passes Halfway 
Mark in Fund Goal 

New York.—Rev. John G. Furniss, 
S.J., director of the Fordham Univer- 
sity 10 year development fund, re- 


These colleges 
(and hundreds 

of others) 

get MORE 
PLAY DAYS 
PER YEAR... s 


... With 


LAYKOLD & GRASSTEX 
TENNIS COURTS 


Non-maintenance, true-plane Laykold® and 
Grasstex® tennis courts are resilient and 
durable; always ready for play. 

These all-weather courts of the finest 
quality pay extra dividends in terms of an 


“extended season.” 


Our nearest office—or your local court 
contractor—will gladly supply full design 


information. 


We specialize in very-low-cost Laykold 
re-surfacing of existing courts. 


American Bitumuls 
& Asphalt Company 


200 Bush St., San Francisco 20, Calif. Perth Amboy, N.J. 


St. Louis 17, Mo. 
San Juan 23, P. R. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


ports that within three years Fordham 
has realized more than half of its $11 
million goal. The fund office now has 
a total of $6,353,662 in contributions 
and grants. 

Among the program's prospects is 
the establishment of a $344 million 
student-faculty center on the Bronx 
campus. Work on it is scheduled to 
begin this fall. Other building proj- 
ects include the construction of a 
downtown campus for the schools of 
business, education, law and _ social 
service, and the renovation of Dealy 
Hall on the Bronx campus. 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 
University of Vermont 
University of Maine 
United States Naval 
Academy 
Mississippi State College 
Virginia University 
San Francisco State 
College 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State 
University 
San Jose State College 
University of California 
Stanford University 
San Diego State College 
Sacramento State 
College 
Mercer University 
Oregon College of 
Education 
Yale University 
University of Notre Dame 
North Carolina State 
College 
Marymont College 
University of Texas 
Reedley Junior College 
Salem College 
Roanoke College 
Western Maryland 
College 
Indiana State Teachers 
College 
Loyola University 
Connecticut College 
for Women 
University of Minnesota 
Duke University 
Georgia Tech 
College of Pacific 
Santa Clara University 
University of 
San Francisco 
University of Colorado 
University of Arizona 
College of Mount 
St. Vincent 
Northwestern University 
Lafayette 
University of 
New Mexico 
Harvard 
Holy Cross 
Princeton 
Rutgers University 
Purdue 
Hunter College 
Mills College 
Amherst 
Andover 
William and Mary 
University 
Colgate 
Dartmouth 
Vassar 
Bryn Mawr 
University of 
Pennsylvania 
Texas A. & M. 
Rollins 
University of Florida 
University of 
West Virginia 
University of Alabama 





Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Portiand 7, Ore 
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+ € Small Colleges Seek 
to Hasten Accreditation 
JOHNSON City, TENN. — A report 
of the member institutions of the 


Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, at a meeting at Milligan Col- 


* lege, reveals that 64 of the little non- 

that Pays for itself accredited colleges, with an average 

student population of 500, spent $6,- 

300,000 on buildings last year and are 

planning to spend $14 million on 
building programs next year. 

Plans of these institutions for the 
next five to 10 years call for 72 build- 
ings at a cost of $23,600,000. 

The council's project, known as 
Operation Expansion, is in line with 
the recent report of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, which advocates expan- 
sion and support of existing institu- 
tions instead of building new ones. 
The report also urged a helping hand 
for colleges seeking accreditation. 

Dr. Alfred T. Hill, executive secre- 
tary of the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges, reported to 
assembled presidents and administra- 
tors that “it costs five times as much 

| at present building costs to create a 
new college or to expand those already 
highly developed with large campuses 
and large overhead expenses as it does 
to expand the existing facilities of 
small colleges.” 

The council has under way at the 
present time a three-year development 
program that will cost about $3 mil- 
lion. It is aimed primarily at increas- 
ing faculty salaries, but also includes 
research, coordination of group efforts, 
council operations, and two surveys on 
academic and business management. 


_ Carnegie Aids Higher 
hhh Education With Grants 
—-_—e = New York. — Grants totaling al- 
JET DISPOSER most a half million dollars are being 
aw ie — made to higher education by the Car- 


negie Corporation of New York. 
The largest grant has been made to 








The modern space and labor saving way to dispose of kitchen food 


waste, The JET easily handles bones, corn cobs, celery, milk cartons, _ Northwestern University: $156,000 to 
paper napkins . . . even rags and string. Exclusive principle of | encourage research and to develop new 
design breaks, pulverizes, liquefies all food waste. Power require- | Sadengenients sod geeduste comes 





; nes : in educational psychology. 
ments and maintenance costs reduced to a minimum. Write for Among the grants are: $55,000 to 
data and testimonial brochure. the National Education Association for 
a conference on gifted students, $36,- 
000 to Illinois Institute of Technology 
for development of a new approach 
to mathematics teaching, and $66,000 
to the University of Maryland for de- 


Generel! P.O. Box 1120 6M. Michigan 103 E Maple Street | veloping an experimental program of 
ee ee mathematics for junior high schools. 
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DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


= 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES | 


Tempting, flavorful tid-bits to tease the appetite. National Biscuit Co., Dept 21 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


These puffy, crispy crackers, slightly salted on ed San 





top, are perfect to serve with soups and chowders, 
chili, oysters and other seafood. Easy, economical 


to serve—no waste of time, no waste of crackers! 
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Plans New Residence 
Halls for 1144 Men 

UNIVERSITY PARK, PA, — Officials 
of Pennsylvania State University re- 
cently announced intentions to build 
new residence halls and a dining hall 
to serve 1144 men students. Eric A. 
Walker, university president, declares 
that the cost of the buildings will be 
amortized out of income from opera- 
tions. This will enable the university 
to remove temporary housing. 

With completion of the new build- 
ings, Penn State will be able to accom- 


modate 5700 men and women stu- 
dents in permanent housing. This is 
about the number that now live on 
campus, some in temporary housing. 
An increase in fees will take place 
this fall: from $280 to $350 for full- 
time Pennsylvania resident students, 
and from $580 to $750 for out-of- 
state students. Basic room and board 
charges, including residence hall coun- 
seling services, will rise from approxi- 
mately $690 to $762 a year for men 
students and from $690 to $780 a 
year for women. The figures vary ac- 
cording to type of accommodation. 


Fast absorbency 


ews’ controlled dispensing 
with MOSINEE towels 


equats better service . . . lower cost 


Two towels were dropped in the woter-tank 
simultaneously. The Mosinee Towel on the 
right became saturated and sank almost im 
mediately. The ordinary towel with a slow 
rate of absorbency remained afloct. 


A single Mosinee Towel dries 
soaking-wet hands quickly, thoroughly 

no need for more than one. And 
Mosinee cabinets dispense only one at a time 
so waste is practically eliminated 


Usivessitics and colleges all over the country are finding that 
Mosinee provides the highest quality washroom service at the 
lowest possible cost. Mosinee towels made from 100% softwood 
fibres and Mosinee cabinets with “push button control” have reduced 
the cost of towel service in schools as much as 50%. 


Find out how Mosinee Towel 
Service can save you wasted dol- 
lars . . . and improve your wash- 
room facilities at the same time. 
Write today for the name of your 
nearest Mosinee Towel Distrib- 
utor. 


LLIIS 


WII 
Sulolvoke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1110. West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





President's Committee 
Warns of Growing Crisis 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The second 
report to the President of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School declares that 
the enrollment bulge will not slacken 
and that college administrators should 
be prepared for six million students 
sometime around 1970. 

This prospect offers an “opportunity 
and challenge” and should not be 
looked upon as a disadvantage, the 
committee asserts. 

Committee recommendations urge 
that federal revenue laws be revised 
to give reductions on income tax to 
parents providing an education for 
their children and also suggests that 
greater tax benefits be made available 
to those least able to pay their way 
through college. 

The report recommends a “judi- 
cious” use of credit to finance higher 
education and urges private and pub- 
lic support in local and state areas 
to promote sound credit plans that 
would make available to qualified high 
school graduates loans at low interest. 

The 108 page report is the result 
of a 16 months’ study by 35 persons 
constituting the committee appointed 
by the President. The chairman is 
Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the 
board of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. Meetings of the commit- 
tee in Washington have been supple- 
mented by five regional conferences 
of educators and laymen. 

Teacher shortage is considered to 
be one of the most critical problems 
facing higher education, and the report 
suggests that institutions drastically 
revise their present rates and pro- 
cedures in regard to compensation. A 
revision of the College Housing Loan 
Program is recommended, making 
grants-in-aid available to states on a 
matching basis for construction of 
other facilities as well as housing. 

The report urges states and regional 
areas to exhaust all possibilities of 
providing scholarship funds before re- 
questing a federal scholarship program. 

In commenting on the US. Office 
of Education, the committee sharply 
criticizes the services now available 
from that agency. “We have been 
struck, above all else, by the astound- 
ing lack of accurate, consistent and 
up-to-date facts, and by how little this 
nation knows about this enormously 
vital and expensive educational enter- 
prise, the report states. 
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Now! Samsonite presents 






the 
upholstered 
look... 


Heavy-duty vinyl 
covered seat. 





in the world’s 
strongest folding chair §& 





Samsonite 
Vinyl-Clad 
Chairs 


Years ahead of time, Samsonite brings the look of 

upholstered furniture to the strongest, most durable 

folding chair ever created. Samsonite’s new vinyl seat 

covering (life-time bonded to the world’s strongest steel chair) is 
scratch-proof, stain-proof and tear-proof! Steel frame refuses to 
buckle even with a troupe of circus acrobats balancing on the seat! 
Choose from tan or grey vinyl monk’s cloth pattern, designed to 
blend handsomely with any surrounding. Write for information 
about Samsonite Vinyl-Clad chairs and matching tables, 

or see your Samsonite Public Seating Dealer today! 


SAISON AGE sreonces... tats onsen 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Institutional Seating Division, Dept.CU9,Detroit 29, Mich. 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: J. S. Reaves, University of Flor- 
ida; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 


1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


Convention: May 7-9, Leamington Hotel, 


Minneapolis. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: James N. Ewart, California In- 
stitute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 


Modern cafeteria 
attractive Toledo 


CHAIRS + STOOLS «+ 


DESKS 
for cafeterias, commercial departments, laboratories, other special uses | 


Shelton F. King, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; executive secretary: Donald E. Dick- 
ason, University of Illinois. Permanent head- 
quarters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill.; 
Kathryn Hansen, editor, C.U.P.A. Journal. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 
President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 


versity; vice president: Kurt Hertzfeld, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; secretary-treasurer: 


G. W. Green, California Inst. of Technology 


TOLEDO 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
FOR SPECIALIZED NEEDS 





* TABLES + MACHINE STANDS 


Attractive design, durable construction and flexi- 
bility make TOLEDO school furniture ideally 
suited to meet your specialized requirements. 


Toledo furniture, backed by over 60 years of 


Useful— 
Illustrated 
Booklet— 

FREE! 


metal-engineering experience is already serving 
over 100 major colleges and universities, who have 
specified it to minimize maintenance and make | 
operating dollars go farther. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
1030 South Hastings Street 
Toledo 7, Ohio, Dept. AS 


Send TOLEDO School Furniture booklet to 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


city 














National Association of College 
Stores 

President: F. J. Worthington, Princeton 
University Store, Princeton, N.J.; general 
manager: Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Convention: April 8-11, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 
President: William C. Wells, University 


of Maine; secretary-treasurer: Leonard A. 
Schaadt, University of Michigan. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 
President: W. P. Wetzel, Temple Uni- 


versity; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 

President: William M. Jones, North Caro- 
lina College; secretary: B. A. Little, South- 
ern University. 

Convention: April 24-26, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D.C 


Central Association 


President: Parker Hall, University of Chi- 
cago; secretary-treasurer: Ralph Olmsted, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

Convention: May 4-6, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Eastern Association 

President: John Schlegel, Lafayette Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertzfeld, 
University of Rochester. 

Convention: Dec. 1-3, Hotel Shoreham, 
Washington, D.C. 


Southern Association 


President: Claude M. Reaves, Huntingdon 
College: secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory 
University. 


Western Association 
President: Kenneth A. Dick, University of 


Idaho; secretary: Robert B. Gilmore, Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology. 


Association of College Unions 

President: George Donovan, Pennsylvania 
State University; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President: G. A. Grimson, controller, Mc- 
Gill University; secretary-treasurer: F. J. 
Turner, Carleton College. 
Convention: June 5-7, McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ont. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Lynn Poole, Johns Hopkins 
University; executive secretary: W. Noel 
Johnson, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
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Chacihee dtediecd Spnoiettedéton 
DePaul University Gym & Auditorium 


DePaul University, Charlies J. Handy, Sr., Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 
Architects & Engineers: Naess & Murphy, Chicago, Ill. 


One more outstanding installation is added to the 
thousands already furnished with the world’s finest 
gymnasium equipment. 





Telescopic gym seats . . . basketball backstops.. . 
lockers . . . physical training apparatus. . . a huge 
dividing net—all were supplied by Medart for 
this fine new auditorium and gym. 


DePaul University officials and the architects 
chose wisely and well when they specified Medart 
—a choice justified by similar installations for 
thousands of schools and colleges all over the world. 


School executives and architects who make their 
selections not on price, but on value—who com- 
pare quality, durability, safety, operation, appear- 
BASKETBALL . . z 
LOCKERS BACKSTOPS ance and every other important factor—invariably 
choose Medart, for over 80 years 





“The Nation’s Most Experienced Authority.” 


GYMNASIUM 


APPARATUS GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


NOT SHOWN: BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS : 
DIVIDING NET FOR GYM SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! > 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. 3536 DE KALB ST. 











° $T. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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Lock-Type Letter Boxes development Prosrem 


NOTRE DAME, IND. — The Rev. 


. : | Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of 
Solve Mail Handling Prob ems the University of Notre Dame, has 
announced the creation of a $5 million 
fund to be used exclusively for faculty 
development. Nucleus of the fund is 
a $3,074,000 grant made to the uni- 
versity by the Ford Foundation. The 
philanthropic organization has awarded 
grants totaling $260 million to help 
raise faculty salaries at all private 
accredited four-year U.S. colleges and 
universities. 
Augmenting the Ford benefaction, 
Father Hesburgh pointed out, is a total 
of $1,400,000 in alumni and corporate 
contributions to Notre Dame's faculty 
development program during the last 
three years. He believes the $600,000 
needed to complete the $5 million 
fund will be raised in the near future 
from Notre Dame alumni and friends. 
Income from the faculty develop- 
ment fund will be used to increase 
professors’ salaries, to finance their 
further study, and to support publica- 
tion of their research and writings. 
Father Hesburgh reported that during 
the last three years Notre Dame's 
faculty salary scales have been up- 
graded substantially and that the total 
At Southern Methodist University, FEDERAL faculty payroll has been increased by 
Lock-Type Letter Boxes simplify mail han- about $750,000. 
dling, assure privacy and security for student 
al and caimalatian. Grants Awarded for 
Educational Radio 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. — The Educa- 
(Left) FEDERAL tional Television and Radio Center 
Lock - Type Letter recently awarded grants totaling $42,- 
Box with combina- 513 to 10 organizations for the de- 
tion lock in plain velopment of educational radio pro- 
architectural style. —— grams, H. K. Newburn, president of 
the Center, announced. 

A part of the Center's three-year 
* Lowers mail handling cost support plan for educational radio 
* Eliminates mail theft program development, the grants went 
* Assures complete privacy to the following institutions: 


* Ch f bi ; University of Illinois, $1200; In- 
‘hoice of combination NEW BULLET; diana University, $1788; Iowa State 
lock or key lock IN... 


' 
u 
i 

} s College, $3400; Lowell Institute Co- 

,  § 5nd for F ; Be, “< 

* Available with dual key for mail | n EDERAL's operative Broadcasting Council in Bos- 
box and dormitory room 'T 

i 

' 

i 

' 

L 


ew bulletin on Lock- 
ype Letter Boxe 
nd other mail roo 
equipment. 


ton, operator of stations WGBH and 
hardware. s WGBH-TV, $3200; Pacifica Founda- 
* Approved by 


m tion, operator of station KPFA in 
U. S. Post Office Dept. 


a 


Berkeley, Calif., $4500; St. Louis Pub- 
ween. lic Schools, $6700; University of 


ict ov »\ Texas, $5350; Union Theological 
\sweers: Seminary, New York City, $4700; 
University of Wisconsin, $6975; Mich- 
THE EQUIPMENT COMPANY | igan State University, $3800. 
Carlisle, Penna. | Grantees will produce programs for 
. . on the radio tape network 


use 
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CONTRACT DIVISION 


agaim—over ? * 0 0 0 more rooms 


wm 11 great dormitories furnished 


'v BAUMRITTER 


We know of no better proof of 
Baumritter’s power to please than 
the New York State Dormitory 
Authority repeat order. Original 
order: over 3,500 dormitory rooms of 
Baumritter...and now: eleven 
new dormitories will be furnished 
with more of the same! Past experi- 
ence with Baumritter has proved... 


e low initial cost meets budgetary 
requirements 


e low future maintenance and 
replacement costs 


e service and delivery to top 
standards 


This is typical of hundreds of 
colleges and institutions supplied 
by Baumritter contract dealers. 


FREE ROOM PLANNING 
SERVICE 


Whatever your requirements in 
dormitory or public area furniture— 
check with Baumritter. There’s so 
much to choose from in modern, 
colonial and contemporary furniture. 
Our free Room Planning Service 
makes ordering much easier, too; 
exact specifications drawn up from 
your blueprints. Purchases through 
contract dealers only. 


Baumritter—Serving the Contract 
Field for 25 Years. 


aumritter 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FOR CORRELATED CONTRACT GROUPINGS 
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of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. All programs 
will be oriented to the general 
theme of “The American in the 
Twentieth Century.” 

In announcing the grants, Dr. New- 
burn acknowledged the encourage- 
ment and guidance of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers in helping to carry out the program 
of grants. The association—hub of the 
network of 81 educational radio sta- 
tions—screens applications for grants 
and makes recommendations to the 
Center. 


NOW 


process 
hazardous 
materiais 


SAFELY 
EFFICIENTLY 
ECONOMICALLY 


with the 


KEWAUNEE 


(, ¢ 


Survey Analyzes 


Desegregation Stand 

PRINCETON, N.J. — A survey com- 
pleted by the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs at 
Princeton University indicates that ex- 
posure to mass information media 
originating in other parts of the nation 
tends to diminish Southern opposition 
to desegregation. 

White persons who read newspapers 
and magazines, listened to the radio, 
and watched television were more 
sympathetic to the Northern point of 
view than were persons who did not. 


e Ideal for analyses, handling radio-active 
materials, organic preparations, biological 
work. 

e Enclosed work space provides maximum 
personnel safety. Remote handling devices 
available. 

e Extreme flexibility—units may be used 
singly or in connected groups. 

e Save space—units are small, compact, 
portable. 

e Save operating costs—lower power re- 
quirements for blowers, heating and cooling. 
e Accessories available to meet changing 
requirements. 


* Chemical Biological Radiological 


Free Catalog. Write for your copy of “The CBR 


System”—required reading for research and 
industrial laboratories. 


Htowaunee Mfg. Co. 


5069 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Dr. D. Melvin Tumin, professor in 
the department of economics and so- 
ciology at Princeton, reports on the 
survey in the current issue of Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 

Some 300 white persons were in- 
terviewed on such questions as the 
capacities and traits of the Negro, 
their willingness to send white chil- 
dren to the same school as Negroes, 
and other reactions to integration. 

“Of the 110 respondents who lis- 
tened to the radio news analysts, some 
89, or 80.9 per cent, most frequently 
tuned in to a national hookup orig- 
inating in a Northern state,’ Dr. 
Tumin noted. Of the television view- 
ers, 97 per cent watched national as 
opposed to regional news. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Vance D. 
Rogers, formerly 
pastor of the 
Trinity Methodist 
Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., has been ap- 
pointed president 
of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University. 
He succeeds the late Chancellor Leland 
Forrest, who died last spring following 
a brief illness. 


Vance D. Rogers 


Russell B. Troxel, formerly superin- 
tendent of public schools at Farming- 
ton, Ill.. is now executive secretary of 
the Alumni Association of Iilinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington. Mr. 
Troxel succeeds June Schultz, who 
resigned. 

John LI. Kirk- 
patrick, controller 
of the University 
of Chicago, has 
been appointed 
vice chancellor for 
administration. In 
the newly created 
position, Mr. os 
Kirkpatrick will be responsible for the 
fiscal, physical and development areas 
of the university and will report to 
Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton. 


Harold A. Dibble, recently retired 
army major, has become manager of 
Syracuse University’s food service ware- 
house, and Raymond G. Doersam, 
food director at Briarcliff College, has 
been appointed to the food service 
staff, according to Ursula P. Pettengill, 
director of food service at Syracuse. 


Rev. Paul Barker, pastor of the 
Trinity Methodist Church of Bristol, 
Va., has been named president of Bax- 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED WHEN 
PLANNING A GYMNASIUM 





New, improved Universal 
calculator shows how to plan 
maximum balcony seating with 
minimum ceiling height and estab- 
lish ideal sight line; enables you 
to reduce total gymnasium cubage 
... make big savings on build- 
ing and heating costs 











Also figures seating capacity 
per gym size...or vice versa 


Your... 


Designed by Universal engineers after 

years of on-the-job experience, this new, 

improved calculator will give you the proper 

balcony height for ideal seating sight line in 

relation to main floor seating. At the same time, it 

shows how good planning can reduce ceiling height 

to a practical minimum ,.< for big savings in both 

3 building and heating costs. This valuable calculator 
 al86 figures seating capacities in relation to gym sizes, 
has “ie”, 4%” and 4” scales as well as a standard rule... 
plus handy eraser shields. Send coupon today for as many 
as you can use. No cost or obligation, 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois Organization 








I would like ________ (how many ) of your 

improved calculators which can be used to advan- Address 
tage in planning a new gym. This request involves 

absolutely no cost or cbligation to me. 
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TRITE 


. CHAIRS and STOOLS for 


CLASSROOM 
“in — = 


Permits proper seat height for 
both standard and higher re- 
quirements. 


AJUSTRITE was first de- 
signed and made specifically 
for laboratory use. 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL 


a 4 


AJUSTRITE offers many ad- 
vantages to the effectiveness 
of instruction and practice. 


A posture type chair with seat adjustment of 16” to 21”, 


backrest horizontal and vertical adjustment of 5”’ 


Ideal 


for teaching and practicing posture in typing and other 
business classes. Some science classrooms and laboratories 
use this type to advantage. Also comes with higher ad- 
justment ranges. Reasonably priced. 


The most popular AJUSTRITE stool. Seat adjusts 18” 


to 2 


has 13” diameter steel seat; hardwood seat, 


backrest, floor glides optional. All metal construction for 
lifetime durability. This one stool meets most require- 
ments in majority of laboratories and shops which would 


Model 
TSC 1520 


GUARANTEED 


against failure due to de- 
fective material or work- 
manship for a period of 
10 years. 


FREE TRIAL 


Samples furnished for 30- 
day trial without obliga- 
tion. Send for illustrated 
folder 


clit 
Copp 


otherwise need several sizes of ordinary stools. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneaut St. « Bowling Green, Ohio 


ADJUSTMENT \— 


++. fo any Y 
Height Desired (Ti 


JN 





POWERFUL NEW PLUNGER 
CLEARS CLOGGED TOILETS IN A JIFFY! 


® Accordion-action design to flex at 
any angle 

® Double-size cup blasts double pres- 
sure, aimed directly at obstruction 


® Tapered suction-grooved tail gives 
air-tight fit 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 


‘TOILAFLEX 
Toilet Plunger 


Ordinary plungers don’t seat properly. 
They permit compressed air and water 
to splash back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you jose the very pressure 
you need to clear the obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, expressly de- 
signed for toilets, no air or water can 
escape. The full pressure plows through 
the clogging mass and swishes it down. 


Order a “TOILAFLEX” for your own home too. 
Positive insurance against stuffed toilet. 
Fully 


$265 Guaranteed 


Order from your Supplier of 
Hardware or Janitor Supplies 


THE STEVENS-BURT CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
A Division of The Water Master Company 


ter Seminary, Baxter, Tenn. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Harry Lee Upperman, presi- 
dent of the seminary for the last 34 
years; he retired in June. 

Philip J. Dris- 
coll, assistant di- 
rector of admis- 
Brandeis 
University, Wal 
tham, Mass., since 


sions at 


1953, has been ap 
pointed director 
of admissions. He 
will 


Philip J. Driscoll 


assume his new duties immedi 
ately, according to an announcement 


by Dr. Abram L. Sachar, 


president. 


Brandeis 


John Morris, formerly safety super 
visor for the University of Minnesota, 
is now safety coordinator at the Uni 
versity of Illinois. He will report to 
the director of nonacademic personnel 
and will be under policy guidance 
supervision of the University Safety 
and Fire Protection Board. 


A. B. Hicks, 
business manager 
of the University 
of Michigan’s 
Engineering Re- 
search Institute, 
and Frederick E. 
Oliver, 


countant in 


chief ac- 
the 
business office, have been named assist 
ant controllers at the university, ac 
cording to an announcement by Gilbert 
L. Lee Jr., controller. Both men will 
continue handling their present respon 


Frederick E. Oliver 


sibilities; the new appointments con 
stitute newly created positions. 


H. R. Partridge, 
director of food 
services at Flor- 
ida A & M Uni 
versity for the last 
two has 
appointed 
business manager 
to replace J. R. E. 
Lee Jr., who retired recently after hav- 
ing been business manager since 1924. 


years, 
been 


H. R. Partridge 


Lawrence Whaley, purchasing agent 
of Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., has retired after more than 36 
years as a member of the administra 
tive staff of the university. He will be 
succeeded by Thomas D. Lowe. 

Bruce S. Hawley, director of pur- 
chases at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant to 
Gerald D. Henderson, business man- 
ager of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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Only Adlake offers these 
6 basic advantages: 


« No warp, no rot 
¢ Minimum air infiltration 
* No painting, no maintenance 
e Finger tip contro! 
a al - =] 


= * —— 


e No rattle, stick or swell 
e Guaranteed non-metallic weather stripping 


Ase, Doble-hing Windows wi 4 America’s Finest 


rue Adams & Westlake company Aluminum 
Elkhart, Indiana Win dows 


eee 


, | Woe a idituiatl 
ee pe 


Hil ef mf i il nay im 
—— 


mit} Nt imi ij pn r 


BUILDING: The Immocuicta High School, Chicago, Ill 
ARCHITECT: Barry, Byrne and Parks, Evanston, Ill 
CONTRACTOR: W. E. O'Neill Construction Company, Chicago, Ill. 
TYPE: Adicke Projected and Double Hung Windows 
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George R. Ol 
sen, acting direc- 
tor of halls of 
residence at In- 
diana University 
for the last two 
years, has been 
named director. 
Mr. Olsen became 
acting director in 1955 when Mrs. Alice 
Nelson, who for 35 years had man- 
aged and operated the university stu- 


George R. Olsen 


dent housing system, was named 
executive director and given the duties 
of planning and supervising expansion 


of student housing. Mr. Olsen has 


been associated with the student hous- 
ing system at Indiana since his gradua- 
tion from its business school in 1950. 


Frederick H. 
Bauer, chief ac- 
countant at Kent 
State University, 
Kent, Ohio, has 
been named con- 
troller of the in- 
stitution. Pre- 
viously he had 
served as business manager for 16 years 
at State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 


Frederick H. Bauer 


At Michigan State University... 





NEW LIBRARY 


Spencer stationary vacuum cleaning systems 
speed routine maintenance, provide positive 
sanitation at Michigan State University. 

A total of 32 systems incorporated in 21 
buildings take care of present needs and pro- 


vide for future expansion, 


Each Spencer system consists of a centrally- 
located vacuum producer and dirt separator 
connected through an engineered piping sys- 
tem to conveniently located inlets throughout 


the building. 


Write for the name of a college or univer- 
sity in your area that has the built-in conven- 
ience of a SPENCER central vacuum cleaning 


system. 


21 BUILDINGS 
EQUIPPED 
WITH 


SPENCER 


VACUUM 
CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 


Architect: Ralph ®. Calder 


81 Portables Also 
At M.S.U. 81 Spencer port- 


able vacuum cleaners are 
used for cleaning areas not 
equipped with stationary 
systems. 





Request These Free Catalogs 


Catalog 133 — Provides 
detailed information on 
Spencer central yocuum 
cleaning systems. 


Bulletin 153B — Describes 
new Spencer VACUSLOT 
System, the complete house- 
keeping facility. 


Bulletin 114-J — Describes 
Spencer portable vacuum 
cleaners. 


ie) od —1 , | O —3 3 





TURBINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6 


CONNECTICUT 





By recent action of the regents of 
the University of Wisconsin, Neil G. 
Cafferty, controller, has been promoted 
to business manager. Reuben H. 
Lorenz has been named assistant busi- 
ness manager; S. Edward Horkan, 
controller, and W. E. Strauss, assistant 
controller. As business manager, Mr. 
Cafferty will be responsible to the vice 
president of business and finance for 
supervision and administration of all 
business activities for the university. 
A. W. Peterson, vice president, will 
continue to carry major responsibilities 
of the construction program, finances, 
and the administration and investment 
of the university's trust funds. An- 
nouncement was also made of the ap 
pointment of Robert P. Lee as director 


vw — 


a 
» 


Neil G. Catterty Robert P. Lee 


Leroy E. Luberg Fred H. Harrington 


of the Wisconsin Center. Leroy E. 
Luberg, former executive secretary to 
Wisconsin’s Gov. Vernon Thomson, 
has become dean of students to succeed 
Dr. J. Kenneth Little, who resigned 
from the vice presidency of student 
affairs. Dr. Fred H. Harrington, pro- 
fessor of history, was named special 
assistant to President E. B. Fred. 
Thelma Alber, assistant business 
manager of Gallaudet College, national 
college for the deaf at Washington, 
D.C., resigned, effective August 15, 
after 30 years with the institution. 
Floyd J. Vance, registrar of Otter- 
bein College, Westerville, Ohio, has 
been named acting president until a 
successor is named to Dr. J. Gordon 
Howard, now a bishop of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church. 
Wesley F. Rennie, formerly executive 
director of the Committee of Economic 
Development and a former associate 
general secretary of the World Alliance 
of the Y.M.C.A., has been named in- 
terim president of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. He succeeds Dr. 
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| DAY-BRITE a teint ... MEANS BETTER SEEING HERE 





Comfortable lighting provided by Day-Brite Mobilex® fixtures encourages concentration, 
reduces eye-fatigue, makes studying easier in law library at University of Miami (Fia.). 


No. 1 lighting for reading and writing 


ES Toke: 


If better seeing is important, you cannot afford to take a ee eee as 
chance on second-rate lighting. Most schools don’t! ke THE DAY-BRITE MOBILEX® 

They insist on Day-Brite. In fact, they’ve helped to are 

make Day-Brite the nation’s first choice in lighting. = . 

Prove Day-Brite’s superiority to yourself. Compare these es 2x modules ce 
fixtures with any others on the market. * Coy to install © 


and service 


Shallower 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5452 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Recsesed fedures for platter er exnustical 


Missouri; Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. of California, ceilings ... flexible arrangements... mount 


- . : units singly, end-to-end or side-by-side for 
530 Martin Avenue, Santa Clara, California. decorative, unusual light patterns. Two-, 
71156 ry three-, or four-lamp units. Wide choice of 

; enclosures. 


NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF commenciaL (OJ: 4) 45°12. 408 8 Sl AnD INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


f 


4 
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CHUTES 


FOR CENTRALIZED DISPOSAL OF RUBBISH 
WASTE PAPER, SWEEPINGS, SOILED LINEN 
IN COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES ETC. 


an 


With high operating expenses for housekeep- 
ing personnel, chute costs can be written off in 
several years — therefore — 


WILKINSON CHUTES DO NOT COST MONEY 
BUT SAVE MONEY 


Fire Protection provided with Underwriters Laboratory Inc. 
approved doors when required 


Automatic sprinklers provided as 
standard equipment 


Stainless steel and aluminum used exclusively 


Efficient, Inexpensive and Foolproof 





For further information and list of 
College and University installations contact 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


619 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
Akron 10, Ohio 


Represented in all principal cities 


Se Se es ee — 7 iia 








re 


«e+ the reason why maintenance men prefer 


p Wringers 


@Splash-proof wringing 
action squeezes mops 
dry in one fast motion... 
powerful gears do all 
the work .. . save you 
labor time. 

@ Corrosion-resistant 
electroplated finish as- 
sures many years’ ser- 
vice. 


@Rolls effortlessly on 
rubber casters .. . no 
lifting necessary. 


@ Mops last longer, with- 
out tearing, twisting. 


“FLOOR-KING” Write now for illustrated 
Twin Outfit new catolog or see 
for 24 to 36 oz. mops your jobber. 


GEERPRES WRINGER, unc. 


P.O. BOX 658 MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Donald C. Stone, who recently joined 
the administrative staff of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh as dean of the 
new graduate school of public and 
international affairs. Mr. Rennie as- 
sumed his new duties September 1 and 
will serve until the board names a 
permanent president. 

Four new appointments have been 
made to the administrative staff of 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
announces C. H. Dorland, director of 
business services. Frank Vaughan, 
former disbursing officer with the U.S. 
Navy, will be purchasing agent to suc- 
ceed Tony Niccum, who has become 
assistant director of the division of 
business services at Northern Illinois. 


Frank Vaughan Richard W. Grant 


Cecil J. Trimble Marlyn TenBoer 


Richard W. Grant, a recent graduate, 
will be an accountant in the business 
services division. Cecil J. Trimble, for 
merly superintendent of a community 
unit and school district at Wenona, 
Ill., becomes superintendent of build- 
ings to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Arthur Johnson. Marlyn 
TenBoer was formerly director of field 
services at Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Ill. Mr. TenBoer will 
occupy the newly created position of 
personnel officer at Northern Illinois. 

Karl R. Friedmann, vice president 
of Girard College, Philadelphia, has 
been named acting president to suc- 
ceed Dr. Edwin Newbold Cooper, who 
died August 4 at the age of 58. 

Dr. Edgar Odell Lovett, first presi- 
dent of Rice Institute, Houston, Tex., 
died August 13 at the age of 86. Dr. 
Lovett served as president from the 
institute’s founding in 1912 until 1946, 
when he became president emeritus. 

The Very Rev. R. S. K. Seeley, 
provost of Trinity College, Toronto, 
Ont., died August 3 following in- 
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In figuring your Painting Costs 














Here's a Sound Equation 


PAINT + LABOR . yEARS OF 
AREA SSERVICE ~ PRUE PAINT COST 





The above equation may not be perfect mathe- 
matics. But it does suggest an “engineered approach” 
to maintenance painting that can save you REAL MONEY. 

To begin with, the cost of paint per gallon can be misleading, for it doesn’t 
take into account the cost of painting labor which today is at least four times 
that of the paint. And paints like Barreled Sunlight that are engineered to go 
on —- and easier will make labor savings far beyond their slight extra cost 
per on. 

e put this “Paint-plus-Labor” factor over “Area,” for paints like 
Barreled Sunlight that are engineered to hide better and cover more area per 
gallon give you further savings on both paint and labor. 

Finally, the whole thing has to be divided by Years of Service. For the less 
often you have to paint, the less your painting program costs over the years. 
Add to that the further savings in properly protected surfaces from paints 
engineered to stand heavy punishment, and the firiest paints money can buy 
become the cheapest in terms of service. 


For you... Facts on Engineered Paint 


They're down-to-earth facts . . . clear, concise, fast-reading facts on mainte- 

nance painting written with an engineer’s viewpoint. Tells how to save 
money . . . in paint and labor. Tells how to improve visibility, production and 
worker morale. Contains color chips and full application data on famous 
Barreled Sunlight Engineered Paints. Get your free copy of this booklet . . . 
“Engineered Color” now. Write Barreled Sunlight Paint Co., 35-1 Dudley St., 
Providence 1, R. I. 


Barreled Sunlight. 


Engineered For a Better Looking, 
Longer Lasting Paint Job 


] 
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At Lower Cost 
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¢ For your Church 
¢ For your Alma Mater 


how to choose a 


MEMORIAL 


A enduring in beauty 
A practical in price 
A efficient in installation 
A simple in maintenance 
and, of course, tax-deductible 


Individuals, families or cor- 
porations seeking an appro- 
priate memorial gift can find 
a welcome answer in 
“Carillonic Bells’’* by Schul- 
merich. Here, in a truly 
practical package, is the 
beauty of old-world bell music 
. . . produced automatically 
and heard over any suitable 
distance. Universally accepted 
in churches, cathedrals, 
educational buildings. Sizes 
and types for all institutions. 


™Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for 
Bell Instruments of 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
WwW97 Carillon Hill, 
Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 


juries received in a highway accident 
some weeks ago. He was 49. 

John Bernard Karkos, founder and 
headmaster of the Nyack Boys School 
at Nyack, N.Y., died following a 
suicide leap from the Tappan Zee 
Bridge at Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Dr. Bland L. Stradley, vice presi- 
dent for student activities at Ohio State 
University, died recently following a 
long illness. He was 68 years old. 

Charles Richard Pace, secretary of 
Pace College, New York City, died 
recently after a long illness. Mr. Pace 
was the son of Homer S. Pace, who, 
with his brother Charles A. Pace, 
founded Pace College in 1906. In 1948, 


Charles Richard Pace became one of 
three owners of the college, which that 
year changed its status to become a 
nonprofit degree granting college offer- 
ing courses in business as well as liberal 
arts. 

Dr. Raymond R. Paty, former presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama and 
chancellor of the University System of 
Georgia, died last month of a heart 
attack at the age of 61. He was a 
director of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority at the time of his death. 

Dr. Charles C. McCracken, president 
of Connecticut State College from 1930 
to 1935, died in August at Eustis, Fla., 
at the age of 75. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Assistant Comptroller, Comptroller, Business 
Manager—College zraduate in Business Admin- 
istration with eight years experience in college 
business management; desires change. Write 
Box CW 366, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


old, college graduate, several years experience; 
also experience with university printing and 
public relations department. Write Box CW 311 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Business Administrator — Successful business 
man; broad experience; B.S.; age 55; excellent 
references; seeks position as business adminis- 
trator of a college. Write Box CW 3865, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 

Comptroller or Assistant te President—Salary 
no object; mature business man with successful 
experience as Sales Manager, also accounting, 
cost accounting, personnel, supervision of re- 
search and maintenance engineering staffs in 
large international business; seeks challenging 
position in school or college; have also had 
experience in extensive dealings with govern- 
ment agencies. Write Box CW 364, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Feod Service Director—Personable, enthusias- 
tic; knowledge of menu planning, purchasing 
food and equipment, labor and food cost con- 
trols, budgeting, personnel development; de- 
sire relocate California or southwest. Write 
Box CW 349, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 








School or College Administrative Post—Univer- 
sity graduate; business experience, construc- 
tion; selling; minor teaching experience; mili- 
tary record 1942-1946 LCDR, USNR; private 
income, will accept low salary; assist athletic 
activities, public relations; married, person- 
able, age 49, excellent health. Write Box CW 
368, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 





Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds—15 
years supervisory and administrative experi- 
ence in all phases of plant engineering; pres- 


ent position Director of Operations and Main- 
tenance for world wide organization; associate 
member of AIEE; member of IES; age 37. 
Write Box CW 355, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


Treasurer-Comptroller—-Comptroller and mem- 
ber of board of directors of large manufac- 
turing company with international distribution 
seeking opportunity as financial officer for 
university; strong in administrative skills and 
analytical ability: university degree; age 43; 
married, three children. Write Box CW 354, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, in 
complete confidence. 


M —Position avail- 


able September in liberal arts college with 
opportunity for advancement to senior busi- 
ness officer; applicant should be graduate in 
business administration; some experience in 
college business management preferred though 
not essential. Write Box CO 232, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 








Food Service Directors—Rapid growth of the 
leading quality minded college food service 
catering company creates a need for success- 
ful, young, male college or university food 
service directors; highest initial remuneration, 
plus rapid advancement in return for long 
hours of loyal work; character and personality 
traits more important than length of experi- 
ence; relocate with consideration given to 
preference. Send resumé to Box CO 211, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds— 
Man capable of handling maintenance and 
property manag £3 t d to super- 
vising other workers; construction experience 
preferred; position open in October with a 
medium sized liberal arts college. Write Box 
CO 233, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 





The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 
minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, lil. 
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Revolution in 
Dormitory Heating 


New residence hall for women, Baker University, Baldwin, Kans.. 
Buck Associates, Architects-Engineers, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





Baker University provides individualized 
heating in each room and saves $3,800 


Each room has its own thermostat en Foenen Bip. Co 
ar Os: 


with lron Fireman SelecTemp heating Our favorable impression of Iron Fireman 


SelecTemp heating during the design stage of 
this building has definitely increased during the 
first season of operation. The system has per- 
provide the unbeatable combina- = formed extremely well in all types of weather and 
tion of lower heating costs and [om | has been practically maintenance free. 
room-by-room temperature con- | a. After considerable checking of costs, we de- 
cided that SelecTemp could be installed in this 
building at no greater cost than other systems we 
had previously used in other dormitories. By so 
doing. we have provided each room with in- 
mostat. They no longer waste heat dividual control at a saving of approximately 
through open windows. Each room $3,800 to the University over any other systems 
is a separate heating zone. with which we have had experience. This does 
not take into account direct saving achieved by 
us of smaller pipe, thus eliminating additional 
building cubage. 
space. Each unit contains its own thermostat, steam operated fan, We have been so well pleased that we intend 
heat exchanger and air filter, They are non-electric—no wiring to incorporate SelecTemp heating in another 
required. Room units come in three sizes of 6,000, 12,000 and 18,000 dormitory for the same University and certainly 
. ‘ : , recommend its use in any building of this type. 
Btu capacity. Compact and attractive, they can be painted to match 
walls. Temperature and volume of air are automatically modulated Very truly yours, 


; BUCK ASSOCIATES 
to hold room temperature at thermostat setting, regardless of heat ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
loss due to cold winds or gain from the sun’s heat. Millard P. Buck, A.LA. 
For complete information and specifications on Iron Fireman 


SelecTemp heating please mail coupon below. 


College dormitories (and all other 
types of college buildings) can now 


trol. Room occupants can have the 
temperature they prefer simply by 
setting the individual room ther- 


SelecTemp is an entirely new kind of steam heat. Heating units 
are only 18 inches high and are recessed in walls, requiring no floor 








IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


3437 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
(In Canada write to 80 Ward St., Toronto) 
IRON FIREMAN Please send free literature on Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating 
® ® Arrange for brief demonstration of SelecTemp room unit, in 
~ actual operation, in our office 
Name 


EVERY ROOM A ZONE. 


Tet 180M FRE naw Address 


City 
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There’s an ASE Dealer Near You 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


September 1957 
Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 100. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send ~ requests to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Kinescope Recorder 
for Television Pictures 

The Tarzian Kinescope Recorder is a 
new film recording system for television 





pictures. It incorporates a new mechan- 
ical shuttering principle which eliminates 
video splice and danger of the so-called 
“shutter bar.” The improved sound sys- 
tem built into the equipment has a 
variable density or a variable area sound 
system. The pick-up principle permits 
use of a retentive type blue phosphor kine 
tube which makes it practical to record 
television pictures on sound recording 
film stock, effecting considerable saving 
in operation. A film processing unit for 
either positive, negative or reversal proc- 
essing is available with the new kine- 
scope recorder and can be set up to 
operate synchronously with the record- 
ing unit. Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., E. Hill- 


side Drive, Bloomington, Ind. 
For more details circle #1! on mailing card. 


Vinyl Wall Tile 
Designed for Institutions 

The new Armstrong Vinyl Wall Tile 
was developed to provide institutions 
with a material which is not only attrac- 
tive and low in cost but also resistant 
to fire, soiling, staining, fading, scuffing 
and moisture. It is easy to maintain as 
it is unharmed by soaps and detergents, 
grease, oils and alkalis. Colors will not 
discolor with age. 

Vinyl Wall Tile is composed of vinyl 
plastic and asbestos fibers and has high 
dimensional stability but is flexible 
enough to cover inside and outside cor- 
ners. It is applied with adhesive to al- 
most any firm smooth base. The 9 by 
9-inch size tiles are available in nine 
decorator colors. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. 


t more details circle #2 on mailing card. 
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Automatic Water Heater 
Fills Peak Demand 

To meet high or intermittent peak de- 
mands in institutions where draws of 
hot water are heavy within a limited 
time period, the new Ruud Model 300A 
multi-coil automatic gas water heater is 
designed for use with natural, mixed, 
manufactured and LP gases. The unit 
may be connected to a storage tank, 
singly or in multiples, to recover tank 
temperature in intervals between draws. 
The tank may be horizontal or vertical. 
Ruud Mfg. Co., 2025 Factory St., Kala- 
mazoo 24F, Mich. 


For more details circle #3 on mailing card. 


ScholarCraft Furniture 
of Steel and Wood 

A completely new line of modern, 
functional steel and wood classroom fur- 
niture is introduced by a leading pro- 
ducer of tubular steel. Southeastern 
Metals Company has developed the 
ScholarCraft line of chairs, desks, tablet 


See 
ew \ 


arm chairs and chair desks. Pictured are 
a desk and chair in the new line with 
tapered tubular steel understructure, all 
resistance welded for strength. 

The desk has maple grain plastic top 
laminated to select 11-ply maple _ply- 
wood, Natural finished light Northern 
Maple is used for the seat and contour- 
formed back in: the ScholarCraft chair. 
All steel parts are offered in a choice 
of metallic bronze, metallic green or 
bright chrome plated finishes. South- 
eastern Metals Co., P.O. Box 5477, North 
Birmingham 7, Ala. 


For more details circle #4 on mailing card. 





Formica Chalkboard 
Features Quality and Price 

High quality at moderate cost is of 
fered in the new Formica Chalkboard. 
Employing a new thermosetting resin 
developed by scientists at American Cy- 
anamid, the new chalkboard is said to 
have the advantages of the finest chalk- 


(Continued on page 86) 


boards in the price range of composition 
boards. It is offered in two grades: 
a standard high pressure laminate For- 
mica Chalkboard surfacing approxi- 
mately 1/32 inch thick, and a special 
grade with the same surface but with a 
thin sheet of steel laminated as part of 
the Chalkboard to permit magnetized 
posting devices to be used. Formica 
Chalkboard will be supplied in sheet 
form to manufacturers and distributors 
who in turn will attach various recom- 
mended backing material for final in- 
stallation. Formica Corporation, 4614 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 


For more details circle #5 on mailing card. 


Hot Food Machine 
Refrigerates Ingredients 

All ingredients used in foods vended 
in the new model of the Lunch-O-Mat 
hot food vending machine are kept re- 
frigerated at approximately 38 degrees 
until ready for vending. The Raytheon 
Radarange-equipped vendor delivers hot 
food from the refrigerated compartment 
approximately fifteen seconds after a coin 
is inserted. The Lunch-O-Mat is a single, 
compact automatic cafeteria unit supply- 
ing hot and cold food and beverages. 
Hot foods can thus be supplied night 
and day without a waiting period, yet 
ingredients are always fresh and sanitary. 

The machine is set up to supply hot 
chocolate as well as hot coffee, or three 
varieties of soup in place of coffee. 
Packages are available for serving green 
salads, custards and gelatins as well as 
small eight-ounce hot meals: The mod- 
ern attractive cabinet has a stainless steel 
interior with chrome and enamel ex 





terior. The one machine supplies a full 
menu and is complete with change- 
maker. Eastern Electric, Inc., 70 Pros- 
pect St., New Bedford, Mass. 


For more details circle #6 on mailing card. 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 








Stationary 
“SF Style 


Leading architects and outfitters 
specify Checker Wardrobe Equip- 
ment to save space and hold 
wraps in an efficient, sanitary and orderly 
manner. Hats rest on high ribbed, slotted 
shelves. Spaced hangers keep coats apart, 
open to light and air, visible and instantly 
available. SF Style units accommodate 
4 or 5 persons per foot. DF style units ac- 
commodate 8 or 10. 3’2”, 4’2” and 5’2” long 
“portable” units go wherever needed on 
large casters. “Stationary” units come on 
glides and can be anchored to floor. “WM” | 
Style racks mount directly on any wall. 
All Checker racks are correctly engineered 
to interlock on left or right and to stand 
up under a full load. They will not tip 
over, sag, sway, creak or wobble. Built for 
lifetime service of strongly welded heavy 
gauge steel and square tubing and beauti- 
fully finished in modern baked on colors. 
They are vermin-proof and fireproof. 


Style WM wall RACKS 








1. Beautiful lucite numbers snap-on 
each hot space 


2. Add-on shelves spring lock either 
to right or left 

3. Tags now go on hanger hooks 

4. Any Checker quickly converted 


from hanger to hook type of 
reverse 


Write for Bulletin CK-16 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 W. 37th Street © Chicago 9, Ill. 
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What's New... 


\Sickle Bar Mower 
for Grounds Maintenance 

Designed for institutional grounds 
maintenance, the new Jari Model C 





Monarch Power Scythe is a rugged sickle 
bar mower a heavy duty use. It is 
| fitted with a 2% h.p. engine and com- 
| bines the qu: ain features of Jari sickle 
bar mowers with balanced weight for 
ease of handling on slopes and in rough 
terrain. The “floating” sickle bar with 
swivel action and self-leveling spring 
follows ground contours accurately. Cut- 
ter bars are available in 44 and 36-inch 
widths. The new scythe features knife 
clips, easily adjustable by screw, to 
maintain accurate settings for long cut- 
ting efficiency; a rugged protective fen- 
der that covers all working parts; a 
finger-tip clutch control; handlebars that 
adjust for comfort, and 16-inch solid 
rubber, self-cleaning tires. Jari Products, 
Inc., 2990 Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis 
8, Minn. 


For more details circle #7 on mailing card 





One Lamp Fixture 
Available in Two Types 





A series of one lamp shielded fixtures 
for recessed and surface mounting has 
been added to the Electro Lighting 
line of Uni-Lites. The units are available 
| in four and eight foot channels which can 
also be applied in continuous mounting. 

The Surface Uni-Lite has a metal one- 





|piece frame basket containing diffuser 
and side panel. It is available with either 
styrene louver, Alba Glass or low bright- 
ness lens diffusers. The Recessed Uni- 
Lite has a lay-in diffuser and uniform 
width end and side flange trim. Both 
units have been designed for corridors, 
shelf stack lighting, perimeter lighting 
and various auxiliary lighting. Electro 
Lighting Corp., 1535 S. Paulina St., 
Chicago 8. 


For more details circle #8 on mailing card. 


Arrow Bleachers 
of Galvanized Steel 
Semi-permanent and permanent 
bleachers for all types of field installa- 
tions are being made by the Arrow 
Bleacher Company, a new division of 
Universal Manufacturing Corporation, 
manufacturer of steel-panel scaffolding. 
The new Arrow bleachers feature an ex- 
clusive dichromate galvanizing of all 
structural steel components of the scaf- 
folding structure to prevent rust. This 
eliminates the necessity for periodic 
painting of the structure, thus reducing 





maintenance upkeep and cost according 
to the manufacturer. 

The new bleachers also feature 24- 
inch back-to-back spacing for maximum 
and comfortable seating capacity. The 
12-foot wide areas between supporting 
towers offer space in which to build 
storerooms, locker rooms or washroom 
facilities or may be left open for easy 
clean-up and quick periodic inspection 
of all structural members. Arrow Bleach- 
er Company, Zelienople, Pa. 


For more p LAs circle #9 on mailing card. 


Optional Equipment 
Available for Kollector 

Optional equipment has been designed 
for use with the Kol Kollector to pro- 
vide all necessary cleaning equipment 
and supplies in one unit. A broom 
holder and wire basket slip over the side 
of the Kollector so that all materials 
stay securely as the unit is rolled from 
place to place. Collecting bags are re- 
movable for storage, disposal or trans- 





portation and the unit folds for easy 
storage, with the bag attached or un- 
attached. Kol, Inc., 2323 Ellis Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 


For more details circle #10 on mailing card. 
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Keep terrazzo floors beautiful for the life of your build- 
ings. Proper sealing solves most maintenance and dete- 
rioration problems. Learn how Huntington Terrazzo 
Seal helps assure long, trouble-free life. Write today! 





is Man Knows how to protect Terrazzo 








ASK 


on 
FOR 


The Man Behind the Drum 


The experience gained from servic- 
ing more than 25,000 public floors 
daily stands behind all Huntington 
products and Huntington represent- 
atives. Put it to work. 
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KEEP IT BEAUTIFUL, SAFE AND EASY TO CLEAN 


One step now will help to keep your terrazzo floor maintenance costs low 
—consult your Huntington representative about proper protective sealing. 
He knows hard floors, and he knows finishing and maintenance. His expe- 
rience can be helpful to you because nearly all of his work deals with the 
maintenance of institutional and school buildings. The problems of heavy 
traffic, special safety factors or even undertrained maintenance help are 
not new to him—he knows how to work with men and maintenance 
materials to get the most from each. With this experience behind him, he 
is willing to job-captain your crew and advise and counsel in the proper 
methods and materials needed to finish any flooring material. 

Want to know more about this free service? Then write today . . . find 
out how valuable the Man Behind the Drum can be to you! 


HUNTINGTON GP LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana ¢ Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania * Toronto 2, Ontario 
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What's New... 


Cutlery Box 
Constructed for Hard Wear 

The new Don Royalite Cutlery Box 
is molded of a rubber-plastic composition 





to withstand heavy-duty use in schools, 
colleges and other institutions. It will 
not dent, crack, chip or peel and resists 
alkalies, and Its 


acids, stains. 


grease 


Mi haels cases of 


num, bronze or 


extruded alumi- 
Stainless steel, incor- 
porate such features as Innerlocking 


Frames, a Michaels exclusive: 


fully 
mitered interse¢ tions, and no screws 
exposed on the surface except where 
necessary for access panels. These and 


other structural details effectively 
guard against theft as well as the in- 
gress of dust, vermin and moisture 
Many types are available in standard 


sizes, or custom-built 





rounded corners eliminate dirt-catching 
seams. The box weighs 14 pounds, is 
finished in gray, and has sure-grip rims 
for easy handling. Edward Don & Com- 
pany, 2201 S. La Salle St., Chicago 16. 


For more details circle #11 on mailing card. 


Training Projector 
Has Instant Reverse 

Developed as a training unit for schools 
and other organizations, the Percepto- 
Scope provides the facilities of four pro- 
jectors in one unit. It handles still projec- 
tion for use in long exposures, similar to 
a slide projector; flash projection for use 


bvect 


YOUR PRICELESS 
EXHIBITS IN 
MICHAELS 


———_—_ 
4 


mne-~/, 





Michaels cases are used extensively by educational institutions, art galleries 


and libraries. Write for catalogs 


THE MICHAELS ART 


P. O. BOX 668-C, CO 


Produ 1870 of high-quality produ 


g containing complete information. 


BRONZE CO., INC. 


VINGTON, KENTUCKY 


n Bronze, Aluminum and Stainless Steel 





in tachistoscopic training with immediate 
variability in flash speeds from one to 
1/24 of a second; motion picture projec- 
tion for quality pictures at selected speeds 
from one to 24 frames per second, with 
instant stop, start and reverse, and two- 
film projection where a back film image 
is overlaid on a front film image, with 
speed control of either or both films. 
The new Model 5102 PerceptoScope 
has improvements which include elec- 





tronic film cueing, instant reverse and a 
shutter. Other features of the machine 
include 19 projection speeds under the 
immediate control of the operator; built- 
in electric eye cue marks which permit 
predetermined automatic film stops, yet 
the film may be stopped manually at any 
time; instant reverse control over all for- 
ward film movements; portability; sim- 
ple film loading; automatic rewinding, 
and remote control, Perceptual Develop- 
ment Laboratories, 6757 Southwest Ave., 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 


For more details circle #12 on mailing card 


Plastic Panels 
with Built-In Metal Mesh 

The new Resolite Security Junior is 
a translucent plastic panel featuring em- 





bedded aluminum or steel diamond 
mesh. It is lightweight and easily han- 
dled, and offers many design possibil- 
ities as well as semi-transparent protec- 
tion against flying particles. 

The panels offer high impact resist- 
ance due to the metal mesh reenforce- 
ment. Two types are available: .081 
gauge expanded aluminum, or 16-18 
gauge expanded steel embedded in flat 
Resolite sheets. The plastic sheets are 
available in standard Resolite or in a 
special fire-retardant type, in clear and 
in five colors. Resolite Corporation, Ze- 


lienople, Pa. 
For more details circle #13 on mailing card. 
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SMALL COLLEGE BUILDING CAMPAIGNS GO OVER GOALS 





Ketchum, Inc. helps two 
Southern Colleges surpass building fund objectives 
in Community campaigns 





NORTH CAROLINA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


Goal: $1,750,000 
Pledged: $2,051,155 


“A Remarkable Job”—In a really outstanding 
campaign to establish a liberal arts college at 
Rocky Mount, the citizens of that community 
raised more than two million dollars to be 
added to funds from other sources. Two pre- 
vious campaigns for this purpose had failed. 
General Chairman Arthur L. Tyler wrote: 
“I cannot commend (your director’s) work 
too highly. He has done a remarkable job 
and we are deeply indebted to him.” 








CONVERSE COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Goal: $1,097,700 
Pledged: $1,132,000 


“‘Beyond Imagination’”’—Raising more than a 
million dollars for a woman’s college in 
Spartanburg was a remarkable feat. The gen- 
erous citizens over-subscribed their goal on 
schedule. The next phase of the campaign will 
reach the alumnae. Campaign leader Broadus 
Littlejohn said: “‘Raising $1,097,700 in 
Spartanburg at this time was beyond my 
imagination at the start of the campaign .. . 
My estimation of your firm has been greatly en- 
hanced after my experience in this campaign.” 








Campaigns directed by Ketchum, Inc. have 
nse millions of dollars for educational wenoen KET Cc HU M om INC ” 
institutions during the past 38 years. If Campaign Direction 

your school, college or university is con- CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
sidering a fund-raising program, we will PITTSBURGH 19. PA. 

be glad to consult with you, confidentially Sam? Eg 6, a lial 


and without obligation on ee ; pa SERS, 6: 
8 . JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, NORTH CAROLINA 
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What's New... 


Slimlux Luminaire 
for Close-Ceiling Mounting 


Available in a large variety of models, 
the new line of Guth Slimlux fixtures is 
only four and one-quarter inches deep. 
The top level of the shallow-depth lu 
minaire rests snugly against the ceiling. 
Units are available in two light or four 
light widths, in four-foot or eight-foot 
lengths, with Gratelite Louver Diffuser, 
metal cross baffles or Pattern 70 Low 
Brightness lens. All Slimlux fixtures are 
heat tested and have extra rugged con- 
struction. They are fabricated of heavy 
gauge, zinc plated and bonderized steel. 
Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 Wash- 
ington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


For more details circle #14 on mailing card 


Personal Size Dispenser 
for Ozium Air Conditioner 
Years of laboratory research and count- 


less field tests were made on Ozium, the 
air deodorizer and air freshener now 
available for institutional use. Ozium is 
a formula of well balanced propylene 
and triethylene glycols and other chemi- 
cals which, sprayed in mist-like form, 
rids the air of objectionable odors and is 
an excellent air sanitizer. Ozium readily 
absorbs and retains moisture. Since most 
organic odors and smoke ride on mois- 


ture particles, the hygroscopic Ozium 
spray surrounds these floating particles 
and filters them out. 

The new No. 500 Personal Size Dis- 
penser for Ozium is a compact, unob- 
trusive size which fits into the palm of 
the hand for quick finger-tip control. 
Each disposable dispenser is equipped 
with a patented “Metering” valve which 
delivers a predetermined measured spray 

(Centinued on page 92) 





to eliminate waste. Ozium is highly 
effective for deodorizing and freshening. 
Woodlets, Incorporated, 2048 Niagara 
St., Buffalo 7, N.Y. 


For more details circle #15 on mailing card. 


Electriduct Extension Cord 
Carries Over Floor 

An unobtrusive method of carrying 
electric extension cords over the floor 
to electric typewriters and other office 
equipment, lamps, fans and similar ap- 
pliances, is offered in Electriduct. The 
rubber duct protects the electrical wir- 
ing and is stumble-proof as it rises from 
a feather edge to an apex of 7/16 of an 
inch. Wheeled equipment can be easily 
rolled over it. Ribs on the under side 
prevent the Electriduct from slipping on 
the floor. Wiring is placed in the hollow 
duct center, or the duct can be made as 


a complete electric extension cord. Ideas, 


Inc., 615 South 2nd, Laramie, Wyoming. 


For more details circle #16 on mailing card. 


“LOCKE FEATURES SAVE US UP TO 50% OF OUR TIME” 


Nagle’s Lawn Service 
Southington, Conn. 


“Our LOCKES handle the big jobs around here, 
100% satisfactorily. Without them we would have 
to spend twice as much time on each job . . . trim- 
ming raised borders around overhanging branches 
of shrubbery and trees. The LOCKES do it all in one 
operation. It’s amazing the maneuverability we get! 
They sure are the most versatile, efficient power 
mowers and trimmers we've ever used.” 


And, all LOCKE users say the same thing, year in 
and year out. Now is the time for you to know 


America’s Most Wanted Power Mowers. 


Ask for a demonstration today! 
4 BASIC SIZES: 25”, 30”, 70”, 75” 


Single or Triplex Models. Riding Svuikies. 
70” and 73” available with reverse gear, 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 


1321 Connecticut Avenue, Bridgeport 1, Conn,’ 
A product of The Locke Steel Chain Co. 
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Simplify performance budgeting with Burroughs 





Sensimatic Control-Input Equipment 


New Burroughs Sensimatic 
Control-Input Equipment 
wraps up your performance 
budgeting and, as a by- 
product, automatically pro- 
vides punched tape or punched 
card records for preparing: 


Expenditure Distribution 
Payroll Distribution 
Reports and Statistics 
Office Audit and Control 
Inventory Reports 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
_————— 
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Burroughs Sensimatic Control-Input 
Equipment gives you faster, simpler 
processing of your performance budget- 
ing. And, as a by-product, prepares 
punched tape or punched card records 
for easy conversion to statistical reports 
and analysis. 


With Sensimatic to Punched-Tape or 
Sensimatic Direct-to-Card Equipment 
you enjoy the Sensimatic’s un- 
challenged speed and versatility. Its 
ease of operation. Its exclusive 4-jobs- 
in-1 control panel which makes all 
machine decisions and completes any 
job after simple indexing of amounts 
and a light touch on the motor bar 
by the operator. Thus, manual opera- 


tions are so few, beginners quickly 
become experts. 

The simultaneous punch feature (to 
tape or card) records all the data 
entered into the Sensimatic. These 
data can easily be converted into the 
reports and analysis so vital to any 
administration. 

Demonstration? Call our nearest 
branch office. Or write: Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


** Burroughs Reg. T™. 








RESERVED 
PARKING 


with 


WESTERN 


PARKING 


Absolute ControlWestern Parking Gates 
are electrically operated and therefore are 
so flexible, so dependable, so easy to oper- 
ate, they assure absolute control of college 
and university parking lots .. . either for 
Reserved Parking for Staff... or Revenue 
Parking for Visitors’ Use. 


Keys, Electro-Cards, Coins, Tokens—Introduc- 
tion of electro-card system gives college 
and university officials a complete range of 
selection. Keys, electro-cards, coins, or tok- 
ens independently, or in combination, will 
operate the gates. Labor costs are entirely 
eliminated. Initial cost is low. Installation 
is easy. Almost no maintenance 


Features—-Western, builder of more than 
10,000 railroad and highway crossing gates, 
has engineered into the gates such exclu- 
sive and special features as the “Lot Full” 
sign, electric opening and closing treadles, 
double key controls for day and night park- 
ers, electro-cards with period changes, push- 
button remote controls, automatic counters, 
and others. 


| tion. 


| surface brightness. 





WRRS Parking Gates Will Be Shipped to 

Any College or University in the U.S. on 
OPEN ACCOUNT 

Subject to Complete . 


Satisfaction of School 
Management. ” 











Photos: L.S.U. Medical Schoo!, New Orleans, La. 
WRITE TODAY 


For descriptive folder detailing information 
on the various parking lot control plans 
available for your application. 
SEND US 

A brief description of your lot including 
dimensions, preferred locations for entranc- 
es and exits and a general idea of how you 
want to control parking. You will receive, 
without obligation, a parking plan and cost 


estimate 
6394 


WESTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Electric Parking Gate Division 


2416 Sevth Ashland Ave., Chicago 8, iil. 
IN CANADA: Cameron, Grant inc, 465 St. Joha St. Montreal |, Quebec 
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What's New... 


Fluorescent Fixture 
for Low Ceilings 


The new Garden City Ultra-Lux has 
| been designed for low ceiling construc- 


The shallow surface-mounted 
fluorescent fixture is only 34% inches in 


| depth and curves slightly to give the ap- 


pearance of receding into the ceiling. 
The Ultra-Lux features a translucent 

polystyrene shield for efficient light trans- 

mission with uniform distribution and 


in continuous runs, and concealed hinges 
simplify cleaning and relamping. Gar- 
den City Plating and Mfg. Co., 1750 N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago 22. 


For more details circle #17 on mailing card 


Hot Food Storage Unit 


Is Easily Installed 


The new Model HF5 Hot Food Stor 
age Receptacle introduced by Hotpoint 
is constructed of a one-piece anodized 
aluminum chassis with a remote-contre] 
thermostat. The design permits fabri 
cator-installation in any standard food 


table top or bottom by several optional 
methods. The anodized aluminum sur 
face prevents water damage, even after 
prolonged moist operation. 

The new HFS preheats in 10 to 12 
minutes because of the stepped-up power. 
The remote-control thermostat is wired 
directly to the brazed-on Calrod heating 
units and the one-piece chassis is sur- 
rounded by aluminized sheet metal. This 


| dead-air space insulates the table and re 


flects radiant heat back to the receptacle. 
Stainless steel food containers may be 
used with the HF5 but anodized alumi 


num pots and pans give optimum efh 


ciency, according to the manufacturer. 
Hotpoint Co., Commercial Equipment 
Dept., 6201 W. Roosevelt, Berwyn, Ill. 


or more details circle #18 on mailing card. 
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Units may be joined | 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


Mics FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, casy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe's new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides, 








Make them safe this 
easy practical way 


Superimpose ALUMINUM STAIR- 
MASTER SAFETY TREADS over 
worn steps. 


FREE 

New 
Bulletin 
shows how 
to repair 
worn 


Safety-ribs contain 
diamond-hord abrasive grit for 
positive anti-slip protection. Alu- 
dangerous minum base can’t corrode. Mini- 
stairs mize accidents, end makeshift 
GET repairs with this architectually 
FULL approved method. 
DETANS |... = 
WOOSTER PRODUCTS INc.*?°l 
Spruce St., Wooster, 0. 





cin: ee 





State 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT PUBLIC SEATING? 


CHECK LIST 
Strength 

Color 

Safety 
Durability 
Style 

Comfort 
Versatility 

Size 















































Every one of these 
desirable qualities is 
built right into Hamp- 
den all-stee! folding fur- 
All of these 


features are important 


niture. 


to you. Whatever your 
specific needs, a mod- 
ern Hampden public 
seating chair has been 
designed to do the job 
best — at lowest cost. 
For detailed informa- 
tion on the most com- 
plete line of adult and 
juvenile public seating, 
write today direct. 


Easthampton, Massachusetts 


Department HS-11 


there’s a DAV-SON Board 


for Every Job in Your School! 


100 DIFFERENT STYLES —_. 
AND SIZES 


Wherever you need a Bulletin Board 
—in ie office, library, etc.—for 
directory listings or announcements, 
you'll find a Dav-Son Board for the 
job. Attractive, sturdy, war 
—quality-built throughout 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


For indoor or outdoor use. Man 


Changeable-Letter , 
y 


styles with oghing glass doors and 
——s Stu — Lo reinforced mit- 
ered or metal 
yooh my ~ in choice ~~, handsome finish. 
Also available with 5’-5” standards. 


Genuine Self-Sealing 
CORK-BACK BOARDS 


World’s largest selection of indoor and outdoor 
styles. Hardwood or metal frames, with or 
without locking glass doors. 


Finest Quality 
CHALK BOARDS 
Black or Green. Exclusive 


—_ smooth Dur-O-Plate Chalk 
DAU-Son Surface. Wide range of sizes. 


Also manufacturers of Desk and Door 
style Nameplates, Stock Metal Signs, 
Flashing Safety Signs, and other products. 


Write for our big FREE 1957 Catalog. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
f your dealer can’t supply 
you, write direct. 


SSSSSESSSSSESSSEESESEHESEHEEEETEHESESEEEEEEHH HEE TERETESE 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


7 
. 
Sees DEPT. 


Now in Our 25th Year of Quality Service 
311 N. DESPLAINES ST. ° 
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REPUTATION 


-- - THE PRICELESS ASSET OF A 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


In the public mind an institution of higher 
learning is invested with a dignity that is close 
to sanctity. Yet irregularities can occur in this 
field, just as they can in business or industrial 
establishments. Problems of a highly confiden- 
tial nature do occasionally arise, and they must 
be checked out in such a manner that the reputa- 
tion of the institution is in no way adversely 
affected. Many years of tactful, diplomatic serv- 
ice to institutions of learning have qualified 
Pinkerton’s to approach your problems intelli- 
gently ... or to help you successfully avoid 
problems by setting up proper safeguards. 


You will find Pinkerton’s new booklet “Investi- 
gative and Guard Service for Colleges and 
Universities” both interesting and informative. 
Send for your free copy now, without obligation. 


PINKERTON’S 


NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
154 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
and 41 other offices throughout the U. S. & Canada 





Mr. Robert A. Pinkerton, President 
PINKERTON’S NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
154 Nassau Street, New York 38, New York 


Please send to my confidential attention a free 
copy of your new booklet “Investigative and Guard 
Service for Colleges and Universities” []. Please 
have your nearest representative cal] on me [). 


NAME one et Se 





INSTITUTION. 





ADDRESS 





city. 
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DODGE BOOKS 


for the school administrator, architect, and engineer. Texts and refer- 
ence works on architecture, engineering, and design. Here are five of 
them — send for complete catalog. 


«choo! The only handbook with every item of basic 
information needed to execute a successful 
building program 


SCHOOL PLANNING 
AND BUILDING HANDBOOK 


by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and 
Stanton Leggett, in collaboration with over 
85 leading educators, architects, engineers and 
other specialists. 


Planning 





The best source of specific information for everyone concerned with the building 
program. Analyzes and defines the duties of every party involved — school official, 
architect, contractors. Sets up detailed checklists for every step of the program. 
These checklists are so minute in their coverage that they may be followed as a 
daily guide to prevent the omission of any needed item. Contains specimen contracts 
covering every contractual relationship in planning and executing a building pro- 
gram. 

SCHOOL PLANNING AND BUILDING HANDBOOK does not deal in gener- 
alities — it makes specific recommendations regarding legal services, inspection of 
work, accounting procedures and controls, extra cost items, and other specialized 
problems. 


626 pp e 53 detailed checklists eo $12.75 





New ideas, new techniques, new buildings 


SCHOOLS FOR 
THE NEW NEEDS 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


A survey of 66 new school buildings, from all parts 

of the country, presented in 312 pages and over 900 

illustrations. Amazingly, today’s pressing need for 

economy has resulted in better schools than were 

dreamed possible just a few years ago. Shorn of archi- 

tectural whimsy and inefficient space, the new school 

buildings shown here are working proof that sound planning can pay off in better 
buildings at lower cost. 


Among the hundreds of diverse topics discussed are comparative costs, expanda- 
bility, flexibility, maintenance and operating costs, architectural economies, and 
rehabilitation. Although an entire section is devoted to cost studies, special atten- 
tion to costs and economy is included in every case study in the book. 


312 pp, large 8% x 115%” size e@ $9.75 


DODGE BOOKS, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
(] Send free Dodge Books catalog. 
Send the books checked below. Within ten days after re- 
ceipt, I shall remit the price, _ a few cents postage, or 
return the book(s) without obligation. 
[] School Planning and Building Handbook $12.75 
[] Schools for the New Needs 9.75 
[] Time-Saver Standards 12.50 
[] Motels, Hotels, Restaurants and Bars 6.95 
| Architectural Engineering 11.50 


NAME___ 





ADDRESS 





Explores tomorrow's problems today 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


100 technical studies which represent the 
newest findings in building technology. Each 
was chosen as a detailed source of specific infor- 
mation in great professional demand. Each is 
completely illustrated with plans, drawings, dia- 
grams, and photographs—over 1,400 in all. 
The book is divided into six extensive sections: 
The Building Shell, Environmetal Control, Util- 
ities, Site Planning, Materials, and Special Prob- 
lems. 


495 pp, 8% x 1158” e $11.50 





A treasure-chest of ideas on 
institutional planning 


MOTELS, HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS AND BARS 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


Presents, in text, plans, and photographs, a 
survey of successful establishments from the 
boards of leading architects. In each case, all 
pertinent features of the building are explored 
— acoustics, air conditioning, storage, landscap- 
ing, keying of locks, kitchen planning, and many 
more. Much of this material is directly applic- 
able to dormitories, dining halls, and other col- 
lege buildings. Over 500 illustrations. 


215 pp, 8% x 11%” eo $6.95 





The master reference work of 
architecture and engineering 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 
Revised Third Edition 


By all odds the most useful reference work of 
its kind ever published, this mammoth workbook 
has sold over 50,000 copies. Considered the 
final authority on engineering practice, architec- 
tural design, and materials technology, Time- 
Saver Standards will save long hours of tedious 
research for the student and active architect and 
engineer. 

Presents 1,895 individual topics, and a 9-page 
master index enables the user to locate any de- 
sired information in a moment. Contains over 
2,000 detailed photographs, drawings, plans, 
and charts. 


888 pp, 842 x 11” e $12.50 





10-DAY APPROVAL COUPON 
DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 


city —___—_—_—ZONE_stare______ 
If check is enclosed, Dodge pays postage—same return privilege applies. 
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What's New... 


Dictation Machine 
Is Portable 

The new Peirce Portable Dictation 
Machine may be used wherever it is 
possible to dictate. Known as the Peirce 
Secretary, the machine operates on two 
self-contained batteries. Weighing only 
four and one-half pounds, the box-size 
unit may be used with or without an 
electrical outlet. 

The Peirce Secretary is a complete 
dictation unit which incorporates instant 
playback and automatic-erase for error- 
less dictation. A magnetic dictation belt 
holds 15 minutes of dictation which may 
be transcribed on standard office units. 





The belt may be used thousands of times. 
A “talk” and “listen” microphone control 
starts the motor and an indicator light 


tells when the machine is running and adjustable Bevco PS-31 posture chair. 
when the batteries need replacement. The low-cost chair has five-way adjust- 
Peirce Dictation Systems, 5900 Northwest ment of seat and back, for height and 
Highway, Chicago 31. 


‘or more details circle #19 on mailing card 


Mechanized Sweeper 
for Outdoor Cleanup 

A new compact power sweeper has 
been developed for sweeping parking lots, 
sidewalks and other outdoor areas, Cover- 
ing a 53-inch path, the Model 80 Ten 
nant sweeper is practical for congested 
areas due to its high maneuverability 
and 65-inch turning radius. 

A specially engineered brush-and-vac 
uum system eliminates need for a water 
spray. A revolving 42-inch main broom 
throws debris and litter directly forward 
into a 12-cubic foot hopper and a high 
volume vacuum fan sucks dust from the 
enclosed brush compartment into a large 
fabric bag. Fast hydraulic dumping is 
another feature of the unit. G. H. Ten- 
nant Co., 721 N. Lilac Dr., Minneapolis 
22, Minn. 


For more details circle #20 on mailing card. 





comfort. This includes a special develop- 
ment permitting height control of the 
front edge of the seat to prevent it bind- 
ing against the user’s legs. 

Nylon thrust bearings prevent squeaks 
in the chair and the Seng Mechanism for 
raising and lowering the seat guards 
against wear and assures the desired 
position. The chair is mounted on four 
ball-bearing casters. The —a 

: long wearing Saran Webbing is available 
wage 3 Chair : in ; Aaa of colors which can be ar- 
as Saran Webbing ranged in solid, checked or plaid patterns. 


—— telus, the yo marty Precision Mfg. Co., 831 Chicago Ave., 
webbed tape made from Firestone Velon”, Evanston, Ill. 


is used for the seat and back of the new For more details circle #2! on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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VAN NUYS 





Fruit-O-Matic automatically serves fresh fruits 


and juices. It chills apples, peaches, pears, oranges, 
and many other fruits to perfect eating tempera- @ ATTRACTIVE TWO TONE FINISH 


FRUIT-O-MATIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7855 SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD Title 


CAMPUS BRIGHT SPOT 


That's Refreshing As 


ALL OUTDOORS 


Place a Fruit-O-Matic on your campus and watch the 
crowds gather ‘round. That’s because chilled fresh 
fruit is a favorite time-out for practically everyone. 








You profit from steady, consistent sales with virtually no 
expense—no fuss—no muss. 


Students and faculty profit from a cheerful source of 
healthful refreshment that’s naturally more satisfying— 
more delicious. 




















Schools and colleges everywhere have found it good 
business to install Fruit-O-Matics. Write today for full 
details on profit opportunities available to your college 
with this campus bright spot. 


@ NO INSTALLATION—JUST PLUG IT IN 
@ SILENT, SEALED REFRIGERATION UNIT 


@ SERVES A WIDE VARIETY OF FRESH FRUITS 


eee ee ee 
FRUIT-O-MATIC MFG. CO. 

P.O. BOX 163, VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
Without obligation, please send me complete 
information and specifications on Fruit-O0-Matic 
vending machines 


Name 


School 


CALIFORNIA 
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DODGE BOOKS 


for the school administrator, architect, and engineer. Texts and refer- 
ence works on architecture, engineering, and design. Here are five of 
them — send for complete catalog. 


school The only handbook with every item of basic 
information needed to execute a successful 
ana building program 


Building SCHOOL PLANNING 
AND BUILDING HANDBOOK 


by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and 
Stanton Leggett, in collaboration with over 
85 leading educators, architects, engineers and 
other specialists. 


Planning 





The best source of specific information for everyone concerned with the building 
program. Analyzes and defines the duties of every party involved — school official, 
architect, contractors. Sets up det.iled checklists for every step of the program. 
These checklists are so minute in their coverage that they may be followed as a 
daily guide to prevent the omission of any needed item. Contains specimen contracts 
covering every contractual relationship in planning and executing a building pro- 
gram. 

SCHOOL PLANNING AND BUILDING HANDBOOK does not deal in gener- 
alities — it makes specific recommendations regarding legal services, inspection of 
work, accounting procedures and controls, extra cost items, and other specialized 
problems. 


626 pp e 53 detailed checklists e@ $12.75 





New ideas, new techniques, new buildings 


SCHOOLS FOR 
THE NEW NEEDS 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


A survey of 66 new school buildings, from all parts 

of the country, presented in 312 pages and over 900 

illustrations. Amazingly, today’s pressing need for 

economy has resulted in better schools than were 

dreamed possible just a few years ago. Shorn of archi- 

tectural whimsy and inefficient space, the new school 

buildings shown here are working proof that sound planning can pay off in better 
buildings at lower cost. 


Among the hundreds of diverse topics discussed are comparative costs, expanda- 
bility, flexibility, maintenance and operating costs, architectural economies, and 
rehabilitation. Although an entire section is devoted to cost studies, special atten- 
tion to costs and economy is included in every case study in the book. 


312 pp, large 834 x 11%” size e@ $9.75 


DODGE BOOKS, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
[] Send free Dodge Books catalog. 
Send the books checked below. Within ten days after re- 
ceipt, I shall remit the price, on a few cents postage, or 
return the book(s) without obligation. 
[] School Planning and Building Handbook $12.75 
[] Schools for the New Needs 9.75 
[] Time-Saver Standards 12.50 
[] Motels, Hotels, Restaurants and Bars 6.95 
| Architectural Engineering 


NAME___ 








ADDRESS 


Explores tomorrow’s problems today 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


100 technical studies which represent the 
newest findings in building technology. Each 
was chosen as a detailed source of specific infor- 
mation in great professional demand. Each is 
completely illustrated with plans, drawings, dia- 
grams, and photographs—over 1,400 in all. 
The book is divided into six extensive sections: 
The Building Shell, Environmetal Control, Util- 
ities, Site Planning, Materials, and Special Prob- 
lems. 


495 pp, 8% x 115%” e $11.50 





A treasure-chest of ideas on 
institutional planning 


MOTELS, HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS AND BARS 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


Presents, in text, plans, and photographs, a 
survey of successful establishments from the 
boards of leading architects. In each case, all 
pertinent features of the building are explored 
— acoustics, air conditioning, storage, landscap- 
ing, keying of locks, kitchen planning, and many 
more. Much of this material is directly applic- 
able to dormitories, dining halls, and other col- 
lege buildings. Over 500 illustrations. 


215 pp, 8 x 11%” eo $6.95 





The master reference work of 
architecture and engineering 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 
Revised Third Edition 


By all odds the most useful reference work of 
its kind ever published, this mammoth workbook 
has sold over 50,000 copies. Considered the 
final authority on engineering practice, architec- 
tural design, and materials technology, Time- 
Saver Standards will save long hours of tedious 
research for the student and active architect and 
engineer. 

Presents 1,895 individual topics, and a 9-page 
master index enables the user to locate any de- 
sired information in a moment. Contains over 
2,000 detailed photographs, drawings, plans, 
and charts. 


888 pp, 84 x 11” e $12.50 





10-DAY APPROVAL COUPON 
DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 


city a ———— 
. . *. . 430 
If check is enclosed, Dodge pays postage—same return privilege applies. 





What's New... 


Dictation Machine 
Is Portable 

The new Peirce Portable Dictation 
Machine may be used wherever it is 
possible to dictate. Known as the Peirce 
Secretary, the machine operates on two 
self-contained batteries. Weighing only 
four and one-half pounds, the box-size 
unit may be used with or without an 
electrical outlet. 


*] 

y The Peirce Secretary is a complete 
dictation unit which incorporates instant 
playback and automatic-erase for error- 
less dictation. A magnetic dictation belt 

rd holds 15 minutes of dictation which may 
be transcribed on standard office units. 
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The belt may be used thousands of times. 
A “talk” and “listen” microphone control 
starts the motor and an indicator light 


tells when the machine is running and 
when the batteries need replacement. 
Peirce Dictation Systems, 5900 Northwest 


adjustable Bevco PS-31 posture chair. 
The low-cost chair has five-way adjust- 
ment of seat and back, for height and 


Highway, Chicago 31. 


‘or more details circle £19 on mailing card 


Mechanized Sweeper 
for Outdoor Cleanup 

A new compact power sweeper has 
been developed for sweeping parking lots, 
sidewalks and other outdoor areas. Cover- 
ing a 53-inch path, the Model 80 Ten 
nant sweeper 1s practical tor congested 
areas due to its high maneuverability 
and 65-inch turning radius. 

A specially engineered brush-and-vac- 
uum system eliminates need for a water 
spray. A revolving 42-inch main broom 
throws debris and litter directly forward 
into a 12-cubic foot hopper and a high 
volume vacuum fan sucks dust from the 
enclosed brush compartment into a large 
fabric bag. Fast hydraulic dumping is 
another feature of the unit. G. H. Ten- 
nant Co., 721 N. Lilac Dr., Minneapolis 
22, Minn. 


For more details circle #20 on mailing card. 
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comfort. This includes a special develop- 
ment permitting height control of the 
front edge of the seat to prevent it bind- 
ing against the user’s legs. 

Nylon thrust bearings prevent squeaks 
in the chair and the Seng Mechanism for 
raising and lowering the seat guards 
against wear and assures the desired 
position. The chair is mounted on four 
ball-bearing casters. The comfortable, 
long wearing Saran Webbing is available 
in a choice of colors which can be ar- 
ranged in solid, checked or plaid patterns. 
Precision Mfg. Co., 831 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 





Posture Chair 
Has Saran Webbing 

Saran Webbing, the impervious woven 
webbed tape made from Firestone Velon", 
is used for the seat and back of the new 











ord For more details circle #2! on mailing card 
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VAN NUYS 





fruits 
and juices. It chills apples, peaches, pears, oranges, 
and many other fruits to perfect eoting tempera- 


FRUIT-O-MATIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7855 SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD 


You profit from steady, consistent sales with virtually no 
expense—no fuss—no muss. 


Students and faculty profit from a cheerful source of 
healthful refreshment that’s naturally more satisfying— 
more delicious. 




















Schools and colleges everywhere have found it good 
business to install Fruit-O-Matics. Write today for full 
details on profit opportunities available to your college 
with this campus bright spot. 


@ NO INSTALLATION—JUST PLUG IT IN 
@ SILENT, SEALED REFRIGERATION UNIT 
@ ATTRACTIVE TWO TONE FINISH 
@ SERVES A WIDE VARIETY OF FRESH FRUITS 


FRUIT-O-MATIC MFG. CO. 
P.O. BOX 163, VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 


Without obligation, please send me complete 
information and specifications on Fruit-0-Matic 
vending machines 


CALIFORNIA 


Address 


he 


City.. 
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What's New... 


Electrically Welded Linen 

Folds Easily for Storage 
The speed and ease with which it 

folds are features of a new Linen Truck 


Truck 


I 


recently introduced. Made of electrically 
welded steel, it has three smooth shelves 
for carrying quantities of clean linen 
and is provided with two large canvas 
bags for carrying trash and soiled linens. 
The two large steel trays above the 
shelves hold 
cleansers and other cleaning materials. 


supplies such as soaps, 
Cleaning tools such as brooms and mops 
are carried on either side of the truck. 

Two 10-inch ball bearing wheels with 
an extra set of swivel casters at each end 
make the truck roll easily and permit it 
The 
wheels move readily and noiselessly over 
all types of When folded the 
truck occupies approximately the space 
of an office chair. When open it meas- 


to be turned completely around. 


floors. 


ures 57 inches long, 25 inches wide and 


Our representative will 
gladly assist in any prob- 
lem you may have a 6 
or if you prefer, write for 
our illustrated catalog 


42 inches high. It is finished in dark 
green sprayed lacquer with other colors 
available if desired. The Paul O. Young 
Company, Line Lexington, Pa. 


For more details circle #22 on mailing card. 


Counter-Top Head 
for Standard Premix Units 

The new QuiKold Counter-Top Dis- 
pensing Head has been designed for use 
with any standard premix equipment 
found in cafeterias, lunchrooms, conces- 
sion stands at games and other locations. 
Made of stainless steel for attractive ap- 
pearance and easy maintenance, the Qui- 
Kold Head is available with one, two 


or three serving faucets for any need. 

A fluorescent-lighted plastic panel on 
the front of the head carries the trade 
mark inset. The unit has plastic dispens 
ing draft arms, counter-top fastening 
brackets and drip pan with nipple for 
attaching to drip container hose. Overall 
width of the dispensing head is 13% 
inches. S & S Products, Inc. P.O. Box 
1047, Lima, Ohio. 


For more details circle #23 on mailing card 
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Rubber-Cushioned Matting 
Redesigned for Added Safety 

The new Mitchell Safety Surf rubber- 
cushioned matting for playgrounds has 
been redesigned to provide positive pro- 
tection for children and athletes, whether 
light, medium or heavy. The design 
change takes place on the reverse side of 
the matting where large ribs have now 
been interlaced with smaller ribs. This 
construction offers double safety action 
as the heavier ribs take the initial shock 
and the second smaller ribs carry on from 
there. Thus the increased decelerative 
qualities protect the heavy individual 
equally with the lightweight from serious 
injuries resulting from falls. 

Safety Surf is easy to install as it con- 
sists of four basic interchangeable and 
interlocking rubber blocks which form a 
one-inch thick completely bevelled and 
protective covering in any size unit of 
two feet in any direction. The inter- 
locking feature and anchoring qualities 
of the universal lock block provide a 


secure installation. Mitchell Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Sports and Recreation Dept., 
2114 San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 65, 
Calif. 


For more details circle #24 on mailing card. 


Lighting System 


| Is Complete Package 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


For more than sixty years Peter- 
son furniture has set the pace for 
style and design. Peterson engineers and 


leading educators, studying together the re- 
quirements of school furniture under actual 
working conditions, have built into each piece 
of equipment a quality and workability that 


has made Peterson the leading choice of edu- 
cators for many years. 


Leonano PP ET ERSOWN «co. 


1228 FULLERTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


The new Curtis Strato-Lux ceiling-size 
lighting fixture is a complete packaged 
system including a ceiling-installed fluo- 
rescent grid system, and a suspended 
T-hanger aluminum framework which 
holds the vinyl plastic louver-diffuser 
panels. The system provides glare-free, 
shadowless lighting for classrooms, of- 
fices and other areas where a ceiling- 
wide expanse of lighting is desired. 

The two-foot square CurtiCell louver- 
diffusers prevent direct glare and soften 
the light to minimize reflected glare. 
The Curtis grid system consists of a 
quickly-hung section of channels to hold 
the fluorescent tubes on 12 or 24-inch 
centers, The suspended aluminum 
framework hangs 21 inches below the 
channels and is an integral part of the 
system. Strato-Lux fixture is provided 
in sizes to fit any 8 by 8-foot room or 
larger. Curtis Lighting, Inc., 6135 W. 
65th St., Chicago 38. 


For more details circle #25 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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MAYLINE 





Choose 
Mayline 
METAL EDGE DRAWING BOARD Products! 


For high valve low cost 
furniture required in draft 
ing and art be sure to 
specify Mayline. Basswood 
and Ook used for tops and 
boses 





let us quote you prices and 


MAYLINE 


delivery 


aINIAVW 


C-7702 ART TABLE 


—w a 
Symbo! of an Superiority 


MAYLINE COMPANY INC. 
525 No. COMMERCE STREET 


design DNY-175. w. 17", d. 22”, h. 31” 
C-7703B DRAFTING TABLE SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
MAYLINE 














UNEXCELLED 
for simplicity, 
comfort 


and strength 


127 years 

makers of 
chairs and 
tables for 
public use. 


with modern m2 2", 82" 
DOLGE Fungicides mabe 2 
appropriate illustrated material. 


DUSTING Alta-Co Foot Powder on the feet and ee Se o 
inside st ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N 


FOOT BATH Alta-Co Powder dissolved in water 
for group prophylaxis 


FLOOR WASH HD. Fungicide diluted in 
300 parts water— mop on floor 


Write for Booklet 
on Athlete’s Foot Control 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, 
MIAMI, STATESVILLE, N.C 
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What's New... 


Lounge Seating 
Allows Flexible Arrangements 


Bey 


The Perimeter Lounge Seating line 
was designed to permit a flexible ar- 
rangement of attractive and functional 
seating for student unions, offices, recep- 
tion rooms and other areas. The Perim- 
eter line is built around units which can 
be positioned as single, two or three 
seaters, with or without arms. Attach- 
able tables are optional, along with cor- 
ner radius units. 

The seating units, constructed of 
molded foam loose cushion seats with 
backs of rubberized hair, may be uphol- 
stered with leather or fabric in a choice 
of many colors and patterns. Walnut 
picture-frame arms may be partitioned 
with brass, copper, cane or chrome to 
complete a decorating scheme. B. L. 


Marble Company, Bedford, Ohio. 


For more details circle #26 on mailing card 


Steam Cooker 
Is Wall-Mounted 

Easy floor cleaning is assured with the 
new wall-mounted Steam-Chef and 
Streamliner steam cookers. Two wall- 
mounted styles have been added to the 
line. A special steel chair carrier is im- 
bedded in the floor as the steamer sup- 
port and the finished floor is applied 
over the carrier base. The heavy up- 
rights which carry the entire weight of 
the streamer are concealed in the rear 
wall with only fastening bolts projecting 


through the finished wall surface. Cleve- 
land Range Co., 3333 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


For more details circle £27 on mailing card 





EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


As costs of tuition, room and board 
rise unavoidably, more than 500 col- 
leges and schools have helped parents 
meet this problem by adopting The 
Tuition Plan. The Plan operates at no 
expense to the college. It offers parents 
a welcome alternative to lump-sum pay- 
ments—a convenient monthly payment 
Tuition Plan contract. 


In addition to a fully-paid enrollment 
at the start of every term and enhanced 
parent good will, colleges have enjoyed 


(| 
{ey 


these new benefits of The Tuition Plan: 


COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL 
LIABILITY . . . on parent-signed con- 
tracts, colleges need not refund in event 
parent defaults on contract. 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR 
PLAN ... now may be offered under 
one flexible contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED ... 
in event parent dies, life insurance takes 
care of total remaining costs covered 
by 4, 3 and 2 year contracts. 





[() 


Write today for descriptive brochure. 


THE TUITION PLAN. INC. 


347 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Literature and Services 


e Over 30 new radioactivity measuring 
instruments introduced recently are de- 
scribed in a new Catalog of Radioactiv- 
ity Measuring Instruments available from 
Nuclear-Chicago Corp., 229 W. Erie St., 
Chicago 10. Sections in the catalog deal 
with scaling units, ratemeters, gamma- 
ray spectrometer systems, Geiger and 
scintillation detectors, portable survey 
instruments for alpha-beta-gamma and 
neutron measurements, lead shields, per- 
sonnel protection devices, counting sys- 
tems, high intensity gamma and beta 


sources, and nuclear accessories. 
For more details circle £28 on mailing card. 


e A new 120-page book, “Designs for 
Laboratory Living in Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” is now available from Stand- 
ard Electric Time Co., 239 Logan St., 
Springfield 2, Mass. The book gives 
complete details of power supplies, 
methods of distribution within the lab- 
oratory and terminal facilities, with de- 
scriptions of the components of the Flex- 
lab line and information on installations 
in more than a hundred college labora- 
tories. Copies of the new book are 
offered without charge to college admin- 
istrators and department heads as well 
as to school architects and engineers. 

For more details circle #29 on mailing card 
e “India” is the title of a new report 
prepared by the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton 9, Ohio, as the result of a 
recent tour to that country. Color and 
black and white illustrations tell the 
story of this land of ancient ways and 
new ideas, with descriptions of its cities, 
living standards, culture and religion. 

For more details circle #30 on mailing card 
e Industrial Sanitation Counselors, Box 
25, Crescent Hill Station, Louisville 6, 
Ky., have begun publication of two news- 
letters, “The Supervisor Counselor” for 
those in charge of cleaning programs, 
and “The Executive Counselor” for man- 
agement. They are designed to provide 
solutions to sanitation problems and con- 
tain items on products, methods, publica- 
tions and events of interest. 

For more details circle #31 on mailing card 
e “Magnesium, The New Concept in 
Furniture,” is the title of Catalog No. 561 
prepared by Mueller Metals Corp., 600 
Munroe N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. All 
types of furniture units employing mag- 


nesium frames are described. 
For more details circle #32 on mailing card. 


e Comprehensive information on plan- 
ning a stadium is presented in the 24- 
page booklet available from the American 
Bridge Division of United States Steel 
Corp., 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. Line drawings, photo- 
graphs of equipment and _ installations 
and full specifications on “USS Am- 
Bridge Standard Steel Stadiums” are 


shown in the catalog with that title. 
For more details circle £33 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 100) 
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SHOWER HEAD 
AERATES spray 


— 
~ 


7 WORKS 
ON Low 
PRESSURE 


“BUBBLE-STREAM” 
PUSHES COSTS DOWN! 


The inexpensive Bubble-Stream 
shower head puts every drop of water 
to work: first to form an abundance of 
lathery suds quickly with lighter soap- 
ing; then to flush away dirt and soap 
faster with less water. Shower time is 
reduced. Water is saved. Heat is saved. 
Hard water feels soft. Ball joint pro- 
vides instant adjustment of spray angle. 





SINGLE INTERNAL 
PART PREVENTS 
CLOGGING. 

IT’S PATENTED! 











ILLINOIS 


ces 


th Felp/ ul Jan-iGSaw-... 


YOUNGS Multi-Use Utility Cart 
Saves Hours of Housekeeping Time 


Cut housekeeping costs through 
faster collection of trash and 
wastepaper. Wheel the Jan-i-San 
from room-to-room .. . toss the 
trash into the canvas bag (it 
holds 5 full bushels) . . . and roll 
on. 10” wheels roll easily through 
narrow doorways and over curbs. 
The Jan-i-San’s sturdy steel 
platform supports the load. Dust- 
pan, brushes, cloths, and a broom 
are held ready for use on handy 
brackets. And with no extra 
attachments you can do all the 
things shown below: 


Gather Handle Rubbish 


Soiled Linen 


Move Supplies Janitor Service 


Folds for storage, too! 
Write for our complete catalog. 
Fa 
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IT’S EASILY HANDLED 
BY ANYONE 


SRY (1/1) 


IT ACCEPTS THE 
HARDEST USAGE 


THE FIRST REALLY 
NEW CONCEPT IN 


FOLDING TABLES 


Just what you've been waiting for! A table sturdy enough to 
withstand many years of hard usage, yet light enough to be 
easily handled and moved about by one person. Entirely new 
in construction, it features a lightweight hard surfaced top 
composed of a honeycomb core reinforced with a 5-ply hard- 
wood “H” frome flanked with basswood side members. Frame 
structure increases top's rigidity and permits solid anchorage 
for leg hardware securement. Strong, single action folding legs 
are 14" diameter welded steel tubing which fold flat for com- 
pact storage. Centrally located carrying handles are incorporated. 


CHOICE OF TEMPERED MASONITE OR RESILYTE PLASTIC TOPS 
Tables are top, bottom and perimeter foced with choice of 
Tempered MASONITE in Brown or RESILYTE non-staining plastic 
in Tan-Birch finish. Sizes 30” x 72” or 96” and 36” x 72” or 
96" — 29” high. Don't order any tables until you've seen these! 


Folding Chair and Table Storage Trucks 


A complete line of tubular steel 
chair trucks for upright or under- 
stage storage that hold from 25 
to 150 folding chairs — Table 
trucks for upright or flat storage 
of 10 to 15 tables 


WRITE FOR 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 





What's New... 


e The care and installation of all types 
of aluminum windows is described in a 
new booklet, “The Proper Handling and 
Installation of Aluminum Windows in 
Commercial and Monumental Buildings.” 
Available from the Aluminum Window 
Mfrs. Assn., 75 West St., New York 6, 
the booklet gives instructions for haa- 
dling, glazing, cleaning, loading and 


storage. 
For more details circle £34 on mailing card 


e Sketch Book No. IV describing Erie 
Architectural porcelain enamel has been 
released by the Erie Enameling Co., 1455 
W. 20th St., Erie, Pa. Information on 
curtain wall panels and veneer panels 
with complete specifications and data is 


included. 
For more details circle £35 on mailing card 


e A 12-page booklet of Stainless Steel 
Swing Door Entrances is offered in 
Catalog S-157 by International Steel Com- 
pany, Evansville 7, Ind. Typical swing 
door entrances are illustrated with com- 
plete architectural details given on stain- 
less steel and “packaged” entrances. The 
illustrations emphasize how entrances 


can be modernized by installation of 


stainless steel swing doors. 
For more details circle £36 on mailing card 


e A new Data Guide on Code rated 
Cabinet Convectors for steam and hot 
water heating systems has been released 


by Dunham-Bush, Inc., Technical Data 


Dept., West Hartford 10, Conn. Product 
features and applications are discussed 
and full technical data is included in the 
28-page booklet. 


For more details circle #37 on mailing card. 


e Jamison Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion and Playground Equipment is de- 
scribed in a new catalog prepared by 
Jamison Mfg. Co., 8800 S. Mettler St., 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. The booklet con- 
tains descriptions, illustrations and prices 
of more than 280 different items of play- 


ground equipment. 
For more details circle £38 on mailing card 


e The Rest-All line of aluminum chairs 
and tables for offices and institutions is 
described in a new catalog issued by the 
Ohio Chair Co., 410 N. Meridian Rd., 
Youngstown, Ohio. The four-color book- 
let discusses 23 different chair models, 
outlines matching tables and includes 


complete specifications. 
For more details circle £39 on mailing card 


e “A Commercial Lighting Applica- 
tion Guide” has been developed by 
Corning Glass Works, Lighting Sales 
Dept., Corning, N. Y. Photographs and 
charts show recommended lighting glass- 
ware for schools, hospitals and other 
public buildings. Bulletin L-100 also 
describes a new method for determin- 
ing fixture numbers and layout for both 


incandescent and fluorescent lighting. 
For more details circle #40 on mailing card 


e Tin-lined pipe, fittings, line valves, 
faucets and accessories, developed espe- 
cially to protect distilled or demineralized 
water from metallic contamination, are 
described in Bulletin No. 139 prepared by 
Barnstead Still & Demineralizer Co., 124 


Lanesville Terrace, Boston 31, Mass. 
For more details circle #41 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 

Dixie Cup Company, Easton, Pa., manu 
facturer of paper food containers and 
drinking cups, announces its merger 
with American Can Company. All as 
sets of Dixie and its five 
have been acquired by Canco, according 
to the release. 


subsidiaries 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
Kitchen Equipment Dept., Hoopeston, 
Ill., manutacturer and distributor of 
utensil washers, waste disposers 
and the new Automatic TeaMaker, an 
nounces acquisition of the exclusive na 
tional and international sales agency for 
the complete line of Meterflo dispensers. 


food 


United States Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44th St., New York 36, manufacturer of 
building materials, announces the open- 
ing of an extensive research center on a 
22-acre tract in the foothills of the Berk 
shires for the creation of new materials 
and new combinations of materials for 
building. 





Institutions — Schools — Hospitals — 

industrial Plants — Hotels — Caterers — 

Camps — Air Lines — Government — Civil 
Defense — Commercial Feeding Operations. 


THE “AERVOID” CENTRAL KITCHEN 


SYSTEM HAS PROVED ITS WORTH 
IN ALL FIELDS OF MASS-FEEDING 


AerVoiDs provide ... 
Sanitary Vacuum Insulation - 
A positive Health Safeguard! 


To-day’s 


“Modern” 


trend toward 


...0f the many teachers’ desks* 


only (ne 


SEC.) 


—S 


centralization of food preparation is a 
milestone toward Economy, Better 
Quality and Higher Sanitary Standards. 

Into this new picture nothing fits like 
AerVoiD’s Portable, Stainless-Steel, 
High-Vacuum Insulated, food, soup and 
liquid Carrier-Dispensers. AerYoiDs 
alone — the proven quality and 
durability to survive under rough 
usage, spreading their cost over o 
long period of uninterrupted service. 
All AerVoiD Equi , so indi d 
in our specificati is “‘In Compli a 
with the sanitary construction require- 
ments of the U. S. Public Health Service 
Ordinances and Codes 


Write for FREE Literature Kit CUB-O1 
Our Consulting Service is also FREE 








Designed to balance 
your school budget! 


It takes Haskell budget know-how to give 
you more value for every school dollar 
you invest in teachers’ desks. More built-in 
quality, more comfort, more beauty in- 
cluding colors —all pays off! Happier 


teachers! Better teaching! 
*aSau — See current edition 
of American School & 
University for details or 
write Haskell. . . 
303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 Sowth Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Vacuum Dnaubated 
ERV/OI 
ft Vi D Hot or Cold Food, Soup, Milk, 


Coffee and Beverage Carrier-Dispensers 
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TO REQUEST PRODUCT INFORMATION 
FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay the postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want furtber information. 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the Ss turn to the index 
to advertisements on the preceding pe e or to the 
index of “What's New” items (rig oy where you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
“W bat’s New” items are in Key Number order. 
Circle the corresponding key number on the card 
below for each item in which are interested. 
The second card is for the use of someone else who 
may also want product data. 


Detach and mail —no postage required. 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Index to Products Advertised 


Page and Key 
Adams & Westlake Company 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 
Tennis Court Surfacing 
Material 


American City Bureau 
Fund Raising 


Barreled Sunlight Paint Company 
Paint 


Bastian-Blessing Company 
Food Service Equipment............ 


Baumritter Corporation 








Bay West Paper Company 

Paper Towels & Dispenser. 
Biickman, Inc., S. 

Food Service 





Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
School Equipment 
Burroughs Corporation 
Sensimatic Control— 
Input Equipment ................. 
Carrom Industries, Inc. 
Dormitory Furniture 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
Floor Maintenance 
Davenport & Son, Inc., A. C. 
Bulletin Boards ... ..........-....-..... 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
Scheol Lighting ....................... 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Paint . 
Ditto, Inc. 
Duplicator . 
Dodge Corporation, F. W. 


Dolge Company, C. B. 
Athlete's Foot Control... 
Federal Equipment Company 
Mail Room Equipment............. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation 
Kitchen Equipment 


Page and Key 
Fort Howard Paper Company 





Goodrich Industrial Products 
Company, B. F. 


Wall Covering & Upholstery 
following page 64 


Harvard poe Company 
Bed Frames 


Haskeil, Inc. 





ek SERS eee 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


lron Fireman Mfg. Company 
Temperature Control! ............. 


Johnson Service Company 
Temperature Control 


Ketchum, Inc. 
Fund Raising 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
CBR System 


Krueger Metal Products Company 
Folding Tables 


Lightolier, Inc. 





Locke Steel Chain Co. 
Power Lawn Mowers 


Mayline Company, Inc. 
Classroom Furniture ............... 


Medart Products, Inc., Fred 


Diffusing Glass 


Mitchell Camera aati i 
Cameras ............ 


Monroe Company 
Folding Tables 


National Biscuit 
Institutional Food 











Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Institutional Furniture 


S. U. A. Incorporated 


Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 
Carillonic Bells 2.2... 


Sexton & Company, John 


Company, 

Folding Table & Bench Unit... 60 
Simmons Company 

ee" Furniture 

: ....following page 16 

Sloan Valve Geksiad 

PUN OE, sce dibcssecctiisaatiinns 
Spencer Turbine Company 

Floor Maintenance 
Stevens-Burt Company 
Thonet Industries, Inc. 

Institutional Furniture ............97b 


Toledo Metal Furniture Company 


Tuition Plan 
Monthly Deferred Payment 
Plan . <a 





Universal Bleacher Company 
Bleachers 


Wilkinson Chutes, Inc. 
Disposal Chutes .. 


Wooster Products, Inc. 
Wrightway Engineering Company 
Shower Head 


Young Company, Paul O. 
Janitor Carts 








INDEX TO “‘WHAT‘S NEW’’ ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 
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(We pay the postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want ber information. 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the product, turn to the index 
to advertisements (left) or to tbe index of “What's 
New” items on the following page, where you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alpbabetically by manufacturer. 
“What's New” items are in Key Number order. 
Circle the corresponding key number on the card 
below for each item in wiich you are interested. 
The second card is for the use of someone else who 
may also want product data. 


Detach and mail —no postage required. 


September, 1957 


Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 
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Index to What's New’ 


Key 


1 Kinescope Recorder 


Sorkes Tarzian, Inc. 


Vinyl Wall Tile 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Gas Water Heater 
Ruud Mfg. Co. 


Desk and Chair 


Southeastern Metals Co. 


Chalkboard 


Formica Corp. 


Lunch-O-Mat 


Eastern Electric, inc. 


Monarch Power Scythe 
Jari Products, Inc. 


Uni-Lites 


Electro Lighting Corp. 


Bleachers 


Arrow Bleacher Co. 


Equipment for Kollector 


Kol, inc. 


Cutlery Box 
Edward Don & Co. 


PerceptoScope 
Perceptual Development 


Laboratories 


Plastic Panel 


Resolite Corp. 


Pages 85-100 


Key 


14 Slimlux Luminaire 
Edwin F. Guth Co. 


Personal Size Ozium Dispenser 
Woodlets Inc. 


Electriduct 


Ideas Inc. 


Ultra-Lux Lighting Fixture 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 


Hot Food Receptacle 
Hotpoint Co. 


Portable Dictation Machine 
Peirce Dictation Systems 


Power Sweeper 
G. H. Tennart Co. 


Bevco Posture Chair 
Precision Mfg. Co. 


Folding Linen Truck 
The Paul O. Young Co. 


Counter-Top Dispensing Head 
S & S Products, Inc. 


Safety Surf 
Mitchell Rubber Products, Inc. 


Lighting System 
Curtis Lighting, Inc. 


Perimeter Seating 
The B. L. Marble Chair Co. 


Steam Cooker 
Cleveland Range Co. 





Radioactivity Instruments Catalog 
Nuclear-Chicago Corp. 


“Laboratory Living” 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


Booklet, “India’’ 
National Cash Register Co. 


Newsletters 
Industrial Sanitation Counselors 


Catalog No. 561 
Mueller Furniture Co. 


“Steel Stadiums” 
United States Steel Corp. 


Booklet 
Aluminum Window Mfrs. Assn. 


Sketch Book No. IV 
The Erie Enameling Co. 


Catalog $-157 
International Steel Co. 


Data Guide 
Dunham-Bush, Inc. 


Playground Equipment Catalog 
Jamison Mfg. Co. 


Catalog 
Ohio Chair Co. 


40 Lighting Application Guide 


Corning Glass Works 


41 Bulletin 139 


Barnstead Still & Deminerolizer Co. 
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Versatile Hobart AM Design Gets 
& Hobart Dishwasher 
3 the Call— from Near and Far Model AM-6 
Here’s the kitchen work-horse unchallenged for lead- use—with and without automatic timing plus various 
ership in the whole world-wide dishwashing field. With interlocks—single operating lever actuating thermal 
output of 50 racks, 1250 dishes or 2250 glasses per overload switch—and a host of other features. 
hour, it’s most widely used in small-to-medium range Whatever the size Hobart unit or application, you 
kitchens—or as a peak-load glasswasher in larger oper- always get the high-speed wash powered by a Hobart- 
ations. And you get all this output—Hobart standard built motor, the high efficiency pump, the exclusive 
—from less than 214 feet square of machine (plus dish revolving wash system. That’s Hobart standard—for 
table layout, of course). the finest wash-rinse system you can buy. 

Whatever your layout—or requirements—the AM If your capacity is more or less, there’s just the model 
design fills the bill. You can buy it in 2-door models for you in the greatest line in the entire industry. See 
for straight-through use—in 3-door models for corner Hobart now . . . The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio. 

. Trademark of Quality & for sixty years ama COMPANY, 
Please send me your illustrated 
brochures on these products. 
Mobart ices sinner siciswsee 
' () HOBART FOOD MACHINES 
hi (0 HOBART KITCHEN MACHINES 
mechines “ie es 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of COMPANY NAME 
E Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines | , 
Pe cy ZONE STATE 








Cut School Heating Costs 


JOHNSON 
PNEUMATIC 


TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL 


The diversified temperature control requirements of 
all types of modern college and university buildings 
are met with optimum simplicity, economy and ease 
of operation by Johnson Pneumatic Temperature 
Control Systems. 


For example, the special problems of classroom 
buildings, such as the new Science Building at St. 
Mary’s College,* often are solved by Johnson Dual 
Control, the popular day-night system that elimi- 
nates “after hours” heat waste. 


During regular school hours at St. Mary’s, a 
Johnson Dual Thermostat on the wall of each class- 
room insures precision regulation of 

both heat and ventilation according 

to the exact needs of the individual 

room. To keep fuel costs at a mini- 

mum, the Dual Thermostats are 

automatically reset, on a pre- 

determined 7-day schedule, to 

operate at low, economy tempera- 


7 


tures when the building is unoccupied. If any room 
continues in use after regular classroom hours, 
simply pressing the button on the Dual Thermostat 
restores that room to normal occupancy tempera- 
ture, without affecting the economy settings of other 
thermostats in the building. 


Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control Sys- 
tems make any building easier to plan and less costly 
to operate. And, the unmatched comfort and econ- 
omy features of Johnson Control can be applied to 
all types of heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment. 


When you build or modernize, ask your architect 
or consulting engineer about Johnson Pneumatic 
Control, or contact your local Johnson branch office. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 

Science Building, St. Mary's College, Winona, Minnesota. 
John J. Flad & Associates, architects, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Frank O'Laughlin, mechanical contractor, Winona, Minnesota. 


JOHNSON , CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE 


INSTALLATION °* 


SYSTEMS 


SINCE 1885 





